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WANTED —BY A TEACHER EMPLOYMENT 
out ef town during the summer months. Address 
C. E. W., North Wales, Pa. 


WANTED. — —WORKIN G HOUSEK EEPER. 
P Cali or address M. J. SPENCER, Lenni, Del. 
co., Pa. 


ANTED.—A MOTHER’S HELPER TO 

assist in the care of children and do light house- 

work. A comfortable home near a village and with city 

conveniences. Address Mrs. Wm. Silver, Darlington, 
Hartord county, Md. 


want ED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion by an educated, responsible lady. 
Either seashore or country. Address No. 80, this Office. 


ANTED.—YOUNG E NGLISH FRIEND 

(lady ) seeks an engagement as companion to a 

lady for passage to England in May or June, in return 

for ex . No objection to care of child, Address 
X. Y. Z., this Office. 


ANTED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS | AS PRI- 

vate secretary. Remington o tor, or travel- 

ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 

Address A. D. FEATHERSTONE, at N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


on OR ‘eee ae Se - 
ayment for r oung nish lady 
Addie =e 81, this Office. _ - 


OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIEND’S FAMILY 
on farm hear Conshohocken. For further particu- 
lars address S.,1800 Spring Mill Ave.,Conshohocken, Pa. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


URNISHED house at Gwynedd, Pa. 18milesfrom 
Philadelphia. House contains six bed rooms, bath 
room, hot and cold water. library, large porch, dining 
room, and two kitchens. Five acres of ground, large 
lawn with shade, good truck patch and orchard, the pro- 
duce of which tenant may enjoy ; also, if desired, cow 
and chickens. Stabling for four lowes and cow. The 
house is finely situated with extended views and good 
air. Will be rented on reasonable terms from Sixth 
month 1 to Ninth month 30, or a little _ if desired. 
——— furnished. Address or appl 
ARTHUR H. JENKINS, 1024 Rees St., Phila. 


R RENT.—A HANDSOME FURNISHED 
house, centrally located in Swarthmore, Pa., for rent 
by the month, cheap. 
Aso, A Larcs Stone Mansion on THE HILt 


from June to September. Completely furnished, all 
conveniences, gas range, Springfield water, 140 feet of 
porch, commanding a fine view. Grounds cared for by 
owner. Tennis court. Stabling for two horses if de- 
sired. ALBERT N.GARRETT, tors Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia; or Box 135, Swarthmore, Pa. 


R RENT.-—BY THE MONTH, A FURNISHED 

house in Swarthmore, Yale Avenue, on new trolley 
line. Grounds and shade for children For particulars 
address HENRY KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a Phllndciphta, 
616 Sansom Streeet, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 
Ringe & Ellis, hY fru?” 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed’ ‘and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystonean and Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


PRINTING “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Not one style for everybody but plain, simple, strong 
or pretty, alone or in combination. We know how to 
give expression to your tastes. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both ’Phones. 





Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


Phila., Pa. 


1903. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


** Still when the sun of summer burns, 
My longing for the hills returns. 
I go to meet the winds of morn 
Blown down the hill gaps, mountain born, 
Breathe scent of pines and satisfy 
The hunger of a lowland eye.” 
— Whittier. 


The Inn this year will open Fifth month 28th, so that 
advantage may be taken of the holiday occurring Fifth 
month 30th. It is expected that there will be consider- 
able company at the Inn at that time. 


cottages will be open. 


Some of the 


No more pleasant time for a visit to Buck Hill Falls 
than Sixth month can be found. The laurel (kulmia 
latifolia) is at its height, the wild columbine is in bloom 
and other spring flowers are in abundance. 

The new steam heating plant will make the house 
comfortable during the coolish evenings and the open 
fires, if necessary, will lend cheerfulness to what are the 
longest days in the year. 

Send for booklet and circulars of the Inn, if not 
already received. 

BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuarues F, Jenxins, President. 
MorGan Buntine, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LECTURES ILLUSTRATED. 


DANTE. 

MUSIC OF THE BIRDS. 
OBERAMMERGAUER PASSION PLAY 1900. 
AFooT IN HELLAS. 

AWHEEL THROUGH EUROPE. 

COLLEGE LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BENJAMIN F. BATTIN, 


Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD’S 


“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of Peace. 


Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 


ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


Insurance from Loss by Fire 


Best of Companies 


Lowest Rates 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 
COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and 4 Wegunemen . 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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" Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


4 ‘Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a ar guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. 5 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of ——— Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to fae 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
Georg: 


e School, Penna. 


Send for Catalogue. 


} Principals. 











Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits ofr Bots Sexass. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from pated tin, 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienpvs’ Boarptnc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

ir iculars address 


Fo 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principfai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


r TarerHons, PopLar 29-38 D. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twe.rrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, © 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10a.m.to4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m, 

554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 

A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rhev- 

matism, and Chronic diseases in general. 
0.0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7P.m.tog 
b 554 N. r1th Street, Philadelphia. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
: Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : i 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orricss: { 


p.m. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


9@@ MAKE BUT ONE 
CRANE S GRADE OF ICE 

CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND .SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 


CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 


AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 











skillful preparation, and 
p U R FE FOO D excellent service are dis 
tinctive features of 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St 


These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

J. J. WILLIAMS 


New Books and Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. 





An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages. fo.10. By mail, $0.12 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.””— 
Frirnps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham, 48 pages. $0.10. By mail, fo.11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.12. 


The Doukhobors. By Joseph Elkinton. A historical] 


review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money, Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Special attention given to ser- 


CONSHOHOCKEN 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 





IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
ad Rugs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 





Se 
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and others under their influence to observe the same 
care? Are they thoughtful to encourage plain and 


SusMission to Divine laws made manifest in the | honest speech and kindness and gentle dignity in de- 


mind of man, will carry us through this life and 
prepare us for the life to come. 
CHARLOTTE W. Cocks. 


A PREFIGURING SIGN. 


SoME have vanished whom we knew, 

Souls of knighthood, fast and true, 
Eyes of light and helping hand, 
Brows of power that nobly planned, 

Touch of love electrical, — 

Touch that heartened—faded all ! 


Man of dolor, wait awhile ! 
See the morns of April smile ! 
Mist shall pass and skies be blue, 
May shall roof these woods anew, 
Pave them with unfolding fern, 
June’s long sunset through them burn, 
And this leafy realm be stirred 
With the joy of every bird 
Mounting ether, haunting glen, 
Making glad the hearts of men. 


Time is but prefiguring sign— 
Buried seed —of worlds divine ! 
Can aught here seem wondrous fair 
And no answer echo There ? 
Shall Spring brighten earthen sod, 
And no life be—nearer God ? 
—Joseph Truman. 


THE REVISED DISCIPLINE OF BALTIMORE 

YEARLY MEETING. 
TuE revised “ Principles, Advices and Rules of Dis- 
cipline ” of Baltimore Yearly Meeting are published 
in a volume similar in appearance and size to the 
“Rules of Discipline and Advices” of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, with the topics arranged very much 
in the same order. While the wording of the two 
books is different they are in general accord. We 
quote a few paragraphs in which important changes 
have been made. 

Concerning membership: “A committee should 
be appointed annually in each Monthly Meeting to 
extend care toward children, one of whose parents 
only is a member, and towards others in attendance 
upon our meetings who manifest a friendly interest 
in our principles, to see that in due season an invita- 
tion is extended to such and the way opened for ap- 
plication to membership.” 

There are twelve queries, there being none to cor- 
respond to Philadelphia’s eighth and fourteenth. The 
third and fourth queries read as follows: 

“ Third. Do Friends observe simplicity and util- 
ity in their apparel, and do they advise their children 


portment? Do they guard against corrupting con- 
versation and frivolous or pernicious literature, sup- 
plying that which is profitable in its stead? Do they 
encourage the frequent reading of the Scriptures of 
Truth? 

“Fourth. Are Friends clear of giving aid in any 
way to the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage or in the preparation of food, 
and are they diligent in discouraging the same? Do 
they avoid places where such liquors are sold, and all 
places of a demoralizing tendency? Are the cultiva- 
tion, use and sale of tobacco and all other narcotics 
discouraged?” 

There is a page and a half devoted to the “ Treat- 
ing with Delinquents,” from which we quote the con- 
cluding page: 

“It is the desire of the Society that no one be 
disowned except when his retention would be to 
weaken our testimony for the Truth, impair the good 
example which we desire to set, or confuse our sense 
of right living. 

“With these objects in view, Monthly Meetings 
have authority to exercise disciplinary labor, and, 
where such labor proves ineffectual, to proceed to dis- 
ownment, upon the general grounds stated below, as 
well as upon those particularly stated elsewhere in 
this Book of Discipline. These grounds are: 

“1. Breaches of the moral law, not acknowl- 
edged, repented and repaired to the satisfaction of 
the Monthly Meeting. 

“2. Willful disregard of those provisions of the 
Discipline which by their language are made obliga- 
tory or prohibitory. 

“3. Such transgression of our testimonies, con- 
tinued and after labor unanswered to the satisfaction 
of the Monthly Meeting as clearly prove the person 
not to be in sympathy with the truth as held by us. 

“4. Habitual absence from our meetings, without 
sufficient cause; or connection with other religious 
organizations.” 

The paragraph concerning “ Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments ” reads thus: “ It is the earnest 
desire of the Yearly Meeting to press upon Friends a 
thorough acquaintance with the Bible; and that par- 
ents and heads of families should, both by example 
and advice, impress upon the susceptible minds of the 
youth a reverent esteem for the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion contained therein, in- 
ducing them to believe that the same experience of 
the work of sanctification, through the operation of 
the spirit of God, to which the Holy Scriptures bear 
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abundant testimony, has been and is to be witnessed 
by believers in all generations. Our dear youth, thus 
educated in the belief of these important truths, may 
be prepared to receive the spiritual appearance of 
God in their hearts, according to our holy profes- 
sion. . 

The belief of Friends concerning Christ is thus set 
forth in the section on “ Conduct and Conversation ”’: 
“ Acknowledging as we do our dependence upon God 
as the Great Head of the Church, and accepting as 
the-foundation principle of our faith the Immediate 
Revelation of His Divine Spirit in man; believing 
also in the Divinity of Christ, and in the great value 
of the truths contained in the Scriptures, these should 
ever be regarded with reverence. Therefore, if any 
shall speak profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, 
or the Holy Spirit, they should be timely and earn- 
estly treated with for the convincement of their un- 
derstanding, that they may experience repentance and 
forgiveness. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
INTROSPECTION Of a certain kind is undoubtedly a 
bad habit in which to indulge; but in this busy, 
practical, money-getting age there is far less tendency 
to err in that direction than in the unconsciousness of, 

and indifference to, the life of the spirit. 

Circumstances have arisen recently, which have 
brought this subject forcibly to my mind, and I feel 
that too much stress cannot be laid upon the neces- 
sity for us to know ourselves. Ruskin said: ‘‘ Know 
thyself, for through thyself only, canst thou know 
God,”’ and never was truer word spoken. Jesus 
Christ, on the cross, cried: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.”’ In other words, 
the slayers of our Master, knew not themselves nor 
their motives. 

Do we know our motives? This is the point that 
requires emphasis. That duty and pleasure frequently 
run side by side is a well-known fact. We have long 
ago outgrown the old-time belief in duty as insepara- 
ble from hardship; nevertheless, it is very easy to 
persuade ourselves that what is easiest is the best 
course to pursue. Arguments, lengthy and intricate, 
are put forth, showing why such and such an action 
should be just the right one, when, in a large 
majority of instances, the argument is but the effort 
of the speaker (though he is unaware of the fact) to 
still the inner consciousness that all is not right. A 
strongly individualized person never argues. Just the 
realization that he is right is sufficient for him, and he 
cares not for the opinions of others. It does not 
follow that one prone to argument is necessarily 
insincere, but the excessive desire to have one's 
actions approved is usually proof positive that the one 
so desiring is, in his sub-consciousness, aware that he 
is not wholly in the right, though his conscious mind, 
or intellect, may not recognize the fact. 

Now, how are we to know ourselves? Only by 
following the old, old rule of turning to the Light 
within, and desiring, with all our hearts, to see what 
we are manifesting, that we may know just where we 
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err. But first must come a positive attitude of mind 
toward all personalities. It matters not how good 
the advice that may be given us—it is of no avail—or 
should be of no avail—until we have sought the 
Highest Advice of all. The old-time saying that 
relates to attending strictly to one’s own affairs is an 
excellent one, as applied to spiritual growth. The 
Marthas of the age forget that the Marys have equal 
rights with themselves and equal access to the Spirit 
ot Truth. If, however, those closely associated with 
us will not follow this saying, we must gently but 
forcibly resist their influence, no matter how kindly 
the advice may be given, for no one has the right to 
interfere between the individual and his God. We 
must not.sacrifice to human sensibility the Divine 
right and privilege of communion with our Maker. 
‘‘ When thou hast shut thy door”’ Jesus tells us. 

It is only by this quiet, fearless waiting upon the 
Spirit that we can hope to know ourselves, and the 
experience is not always a pleasant one. It is not 
easy to see that what we thought our greatest virtue 
is in reality a weakness ; to find that, in our notions 
of what constituted high duty, we simply have been 
following our own selfish inclinations. And right at 
this point comes the struggle not to yield to the 
sensation of wounded vanity which immediately 
arises as a result of a clearer view of our mistakes, 
but to be thankful that we know them; for, ‘“‘ That 
thou dost éxow the darkness proves the light.’ 

That we see in what way we have erred, when 
before, we were unconscious of the fact, proves the 
Light within us, proves that the glorious Light is 
dispelling just that much darkness. In no way, it 
seems to me, does our Father show us greater mercy 
than through the beautiful law that in all spiritual 
growth there must be some pain, and the greatest 
blessing we can desire for all humanity is that they 
may know themselves ; for invariably, when this 
knowledge is thankfully received, there follows the 
unspeakable joy that comes through spiritual growth. 

This is the introspection that can do noharm. It 
is absolutely distinct from the morbid dwelling upon 
one’s emotions and sensations, trying to decide 
questions of right and wrong, etc., which frequently 
is called by that name. The remedies for all such 
unhealthy mental attitudes, are as we all know, 
vigorous bodily exercise, fresh air, congenial work ; 
but true communion with God, our Father, inspires us 
with all that is healthful, normal, good, pure and 
true, and we turn to these things naturally. 

AN OBSERVER. 


READER, would’st thou know what true peace and 
quiet mean; would’st thou find a refuge from the 
noises and clamors of the multitude; would’st thou 
enjoy at once solitude and society; would’st thou 
possess the depth of thine own spirit in stillness, 
without being shut out from the consolatory faces of 
thy species ; would’st thou be alone, and yet accom- 
panied ; solitary, yet not desolate; singular, yet not 
without some to keep thee in countenance; a unit in 
aggregate; a simple in composite—come with me 
into a Quaker’s meeting.—[ Charles Lamb. ] 
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EUROPEAN PEACE. 

William C. Braithwaite in War or brotherhood 
THE reaction against militarism is evidently making 
headway in France at the present time. For many 
years France has been regarded as one of the storm- 
centers of Europe, and the fact that she is now be- 
coming convinced that the interests of the Republic 
require a policy of peace is of great significance. This 
view has lately been expressed in the fine speech de- 
livered by M. Jaurés in the Chamber of Deputies on 
January 23d. He is the able leader of the Socialists, 
who has lately been elected to the Vice-Presidency of 
the Chamber, and his speech throughout was ap- 
plauded by the extreme Left and the Left, the Radical 
part of the house. It is important that the substance 
of this speech should be known in England, as it 
comes from a man whose patriotism and good faith 
were admitted by his opponents; and lays bare to us, 
as only a French speaker can, the solidly pacific spirit 
which animates a great part of France to-day. I take 
my extracts from the Journal Officiel of the 24th Janu- 
ary, the French Hansard, kindly sent to me by M. 
Vasseur. 

M. Jaurés declared that the dominating fact of the 
time was the possibility of peace in Europe, profound, 
durable, organized, definite peace. His opponents 
would say it was dangerous to proclaim this possibil- 
ity at the risk of weakening national courage and par- 
alyzing military energy. Forms of moral energy, 
however, like forms of physical strength, are convert- 
ible, and it is vain to immobilize national energy under 
some special form on the plea that it must be stored 
up for some special use. Let a nation possess living 
and healthy energies, the energy of work, the energy 
of thought, the energy of freedom, the energy of law, 
and should these living national forces be some day 
menaced by the brutality of a foreign power, they will 
at once be found to convert themselves into magni- 
ficent expansions of national courage. Militarism, in 
fact, is neither the only nor the best school of cour- 
age. 

Three things alone lower national spirit :—false- 
hood, idleness, and the absence of ideals ; and the Re- 
public is at war with all these. And as the ideal of 
peace is neither a corrupting ideal nor a degrading 
one, so also it is not a mere illusion. For the first 
time in the history of modern Europe, thirty-two 
years have passed without a war between the Great 
Powers, apart from conflicts with the half-Eastern 
Turkish empire. It is true that a kind of peace 
reigned from 1815 to 1822, but it was the peace of 
tyranny, broken again by the revolts of oppressed 
nationalities. And not only has a long peace con- 
tinued, but there is every reason to hope that it will 
continue because of the two counterbalancing alli- 
ances, the Double and Triple, at first ranged against 
each other in blind hostility, but gradually becoming 
more pacific in their relations, and now beginning to 
assume the form of an organization whose function 
will be the drafting of a scheme for a still vaster alli- 
ance, the European alliance for work and for peace. 
After stating at length the facts on which this opinion 





was based, M. Jaurés proceeded to inquire into the 
underlying causes of this development in the direction 
of peace. He urged that it lay in the acceptance by 
Europe of the principle of democracy with its corol- 
lary of national autonomy, contending that the war- 
like sequel of the French Revolution was due to the 
perversion of its spirit, and that its true principle of 
the rights of man looked forward to peace and noth- 
ing but peace. But besides this internationalizing of 
freedom and democracy which has tended to bring the 
unified and free peoples of Europe together, 
the ever-growing power of international economic 
life has made for peace. It is impossible to give 
a merely national character to economic legislation 
of any kind. Yesterday it was a sugar confer- 
ence, the day before yesterday an exchange 
of views on the working hours for women and chil- 
dren, to-morrow it will be a code regulating the gen- 
eral condition of labor. As a result of these influences 
an unprecedented stability has been given to Euro- 
pean peace, so that we are justified in saying that the 
peace of Europe is no longer a chimera, but is an ac- 
tual possibility, only needing for its realization that the 
nations should recognize that it is possible. In the 
case of France the Alsace-Lorraine question has 
seemed an insuperable obstacle. But in the present 
state of the world war is not likely to bring a solu- 
tion; on the contrary, a solution is only possible as a 
result of the establishment of a general peace and an 
enlarged democracy. On that day fresh strength and 
hope wiil be given to every population that is withheld 
by force from following its moral and historical af- 
finities. 

The importance of this speech does not lie in the 
actual validity or otherwise of the arguments used. 
Some of them will appeal to our English mind more 
than others. But its importance lies in the fact that 
these arguments and this train of thought are valid to 
many of the best minds in France, and are bringing 
about on a large scale a conviction that European 
peace is within reach and is a thing to work for. 
France is renouncing her dark ideal of revenge, and 
is turning her gaze to the ideal of peace as the hope of 
the future, which alone will satisfy the democratic 
principles on which her Republic is based. 


Man’s Part IN Gop's ProvipENcEs.—God's pro- 
vidences are larger than our own planning. If the 
day is fine on a Sunday that has been set apart for 
special services, we are apt to think the weather 
‘‘ providential.”’ But if the day should be stormy, is 
that any less providential ? Does it not depend largely 
upon ourselves? If we can turn a disappointment 
into something that makes for rightcousness, it 
becomes providential to us. We can t 
in an unexpected way. It is our recognition of God's 
hand in our circumstances that makes them providen- 
tial opportunities. Thus God honor man in 
making him a co-worker. God always expects us to 
do something toward bringing about results. He has 
no use fora man who expects God to do it all — 
[Sunday School Times. ] 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 12. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—And they glorified God, saying, Then hath 
God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life. 
—dActs, xi., 18. 

Before study of Lesson read Acts, viii., 5-8; viii., 
26-31; xi., 19-26. 

Tuis name—the Apostolic Age—is applied to the 
period following the life and death of Jesus, and 
extending about to the end of the first century. It 
includes, therefore, the active lives of the apostles and 
all those who had known Jesus, the writing of the 
gospels and epistles—indeed, of practically the whole 
of the New Testament, and the activities of Paul. 
In the course of these two generations Christianity 
burst the narrow bounds of the house of Israel, and 
made its way far and wide within the limits of the 
Roman Empire. Before its close Christianity had been 
firmly established in Asia Minor, in Greece, and in the 
city of Rome, while it had been preached probably 

even in far-off Spain and in Africa. 

In an earlier lesson the special opportunities which 
the times presented for the spread of Christianity have 
been spoken of. Though the Roman rule was tyran- 
nical upon the circuit of the Mediterranean, yet it was 
orderly and secured a large measure of freedom to the 
individual. Trade had every opportunity for expan- 
sion. Piracy on the sea and brigandage on land were 
repressed with a stern hand. Probably at no period 
before this time had travel been so safe and commerce 
so free from danger. And if Roman law and Roman 


justice penetrated everywhere, so also did the Greek 


language. While Latin was the speech of court and 
hall of justice, Greek was the everyday language of 
the East, and even to a considerable degree in 
Imperial Rome herself. The gospels and epistles 
being in Greek—and we have no certain knowledge 
of any other form—had no barrier of language to 
overcome in making their way to the farthest points 
reached by the disciples. Moreover, both disciples 
and gospels found a hungry world awaiting their 
coming. The faith in the old gods of Rome and 
Greece had long been dead. Only the forms of them 
remained, and these mainly because of their profes- 
sional representatives. And the developed philoso- 
phies of the great thinkers of Greece giving the more 
intelligent classes a vague belief in one God, together 
with an elevated ethical system, became mere skepti- 
cism and superstition when it filtered down among the 
myths believed by the lower classes. Already many 
had turned to Judaism, with its pure and elevated 
God; but the rigid legalism of the Jews was a strong 
barrier against any great accession of Gentiles. 
Because of this difficulty there grew up about the 
synagogue a group of men and women representing 
a high type of character who accepted in large 
measure the teaching of Judaism, but who refused its 
forms and ceremonies. They accepted Jehovah as 
their God, but they did not undertake to master the 
sacrificial system; they subjected themselves to its 
moral law, but rejected its ceremonial law. It was 
from this great and worthy class that Christianity 
drew most of its converts. As we shall see in our 
survey of the Apostolic Age, Christianity had little 
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permanent success among the Jews. The yoke of 
the law was too strong to be cast aside. The series 
of revolts against Rome culminating in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, no doubt consolidated the loyal Jews, 
and held them more firmly to every detail of their 
faith, on the one hand, while the excitement, the 
passion, the hatred incident to the times, would not 
tend toward the spiritual faith of the Christians. 

Our principal direct authority for this period is 
the book of Acts. Uniform tradition, as well as 
internal evidence, indicate that it was written by the 
author of the third gospel. But this authorship is by 
no means undisputed ; the various views of its origin 
and contents will be presented in the next lesson. 
Other sources of our knowledge of the period in the 
New Testament are the letters of Paul and the other 
epistles and the book of Revelation. Outside the 
Bible we may make use of various epistles of the 
early church fathers preserved in the so-called 
Apocryphal New Testament and the writings of 
Josephus on the Jewish war. Some of the Latin 
writers dealing with this period of the Roman Empire 
are Tacitus, the two Plinys, elder and younger, 
Suetonius, and Dion Cassius. Philo, “the Judzo- 
Greek”’ philosopher of Alexandria, is of use in 
explaining ‘certain aspects of Christian thought in 
the second generation.” 

Some of the aspects of this period remind us 
strikingly of our own. The safety of travel and 
trade, the extensive dealings of nation with nation, 
the freedom of religion, the wide use of English 
added to the general knowledge of other tongues—all 
these make the Apostolic Age in a measure a type of 
our own. And another resemblance, I fear, must be 
added—that official religion has lost its hold on the 
masses of the people. Christianity as represented by 
Christian churches is not a strong influence in deter- 
mining conduct. If such condition is deplorable, is it 
not at the same time a great opportunity for a vital 
Christianity ? 


AN EARLY MINISTER’S CERTIFICATE TO 
TRAVEL. 
From our Monthly Meeting held at East Notting- 
ham in Chester County and Province of Pensilvania 
the 25th. day of 7th. Month 1761. 
To Friends on the Island of Barbadoes. 
Dear Friends. 

The Bearer hereof our Well Esteemed Friend 
John Churchman having Laid before our Meeting a 
Concern that for a Considerable time Past has Rested 
on his mind to Pay you a Religious Visit and perhaps 
some of the adjacent Isles, & Requesting our Certifi- 
cate for that purpose. 

These may therefore Certifie you that the Usual 
Inquiry In such Cases has been made, & thereby It 
appears that his Ministry Is Sound Lively, & Edify- 
ing, his Life & Conversation Exemplary & Truly Be- 
coming the Profession he makes ; his Worldly Affairs 
Settled to Satisfaction for Ought Appears ; & We hav- 
ing Unity with his Concern Recomend him to the 
Protection of Divine Providence & your Christian 
care and Notice in his Proposed Undertaking, with 





the sincere desire that he may be favored with Divine 
Wisdom to Devise the word Aright To Particulars & 
the General to Their Edification & Comfort, And to 
Return (when his service is Done) to his family & 
Us with Peace in his Bosom, & with the Salutation of 
Gospel Love we Subscribe our Selves your Loving 
Friends Brethren & sisters. Signed in & on Behalf 
of our said Meeting By. 

Margt. Churchman, Dinah James, Margaret 
Brown, Lydia Day, Mary Hughes, Hannah Church- 
man, Mary Reynolds, Ellin Brown, Elizabeth Kirk, 
Hannah Brown, Abigail Churchman, Ann Tremble, 
Martha Rees, Catharine Wilson, Ann Kirk, Elizabeth 
Knight, Joseph Hewes, Isaac Williams, Joseph Wil- 
liams, Wm. Knight, Benjamin Wilson, Mordecia 
James, Joshua Brown, Thomas Barrett, Henry Rey- 
nolds, Junior, John Rich, Thomas Underhill, Samuel 
Reynolds, David Brown, Wm. Shephard, John Pugh, 
Wm. Rogers, George Churchman, Jun., Wm. Church- 
man. 

To Friends on the Island of Barbadoes and the 
Adjacent Isles. 

Dear Friends, 

The within Certificate being Produced to our 
Western Quarterly Meeting held at Londongrove ye 
17th. of ye 8th. Mo. 1761, for the Concurance thereof, 
After Solid Consideration this Meeting appears to 
have good unity with our said Friends consern, and 
approves of the Recomendation therein given ; There- 
fore with desire for his Stability & Preservation in the 
ever Blessed Truth, we subscribe our selves your 
Friends & Brethren in the Fellowship of the Gospel. 

Signed in & on behalf of our Quarterly Meeting 
by, 

William Hunt, Peter Worrall, Caleb Kirk, Wil- 
liam Lewis, Richd. Johns, Isaac Mendenhall, Isaac 
Jackson, Thos. Hutton, William Webster, George 
Churchman, Jun., Jno. Smith, Jacob Howell, Thomas 
Rulla, Joshua Joanson, Wm. Harvey, Samuel Eng- 
land, Isaac Whitelock, William Jackson, John Jack- 
son, Adam Redd, William Downing, Aron Musgrave, 
James Smith, Calvin Cooper, Wm. Swayne, Fras. 
Swayne, Henry March, John Hough, Swithin Chan- 
dler, Joseph Williams, John Webster. 

At a Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders held 
at Philadelphia for Pennsylvania & New Jersey from 
the 26th. of the 9th. Mo. to the first of roth. Mo. 1761. 

Our Dear Friend John Churchman having ac- 
quainted us with his Concern to Visit Friends in Bar- 
badoes & Probably some of the neighboring Islands 
and Communicated these Certificates to us. We here- 
by Express our Approbation thereof, and our Sym- 
pathy with our said Friend in this Exercise & rec- 
omend him as a weighty Experienced Minister of the 
Gospel, whom we Love & Esteem. 

Signed on Behalf of said Meeting, 

Anthony Benezet, Jane Hoskins, Sarah March, 
Mary Arnold, Rachel Pemberton, Margt. Ellison, 
Ellin Evans, Elizabeth Hewes, Margt. Churchman, 
Mary Pemberton, Mary Emlen, Grace Fisher, Fran. 
Foster, Johanah Sykes, Sarah Cary, Elizabeth Smith, 
Mercy Redman, Margt. James, Jane Davis, Sarah 
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Williamson, Hannah Foster, Sen., Joseph Parker, 
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Isaac Whitelock, Thomas Carrington, Thomas Mas- 
sey, Benja. Trotter, Joshua Morris, Thomas Mil- 
house, Philip Dennis, John Webster, James Moon, 
Nathan Yarnell, Abner Hamton, John Smith, Isaac 
Zane, Stephen Comfort, Thomas Rich, Jer. Elfroth, 
David Ferris, James Brown, Zebulen Huston, Abra- 
ham Griffith, John Pemberton, Sam. Emlen, Jun., 
Asher Woolman, Joseph Shotwell, Benj. Linton, Jun., 
Joshua Thompson, Beniah Andrews, Joseph Gibson, 
David Bacon, John Smith, Wm. Brown, Mordecia 
Yarnell, Anth. Morris, Saml. Large, Daniel Stanton, 
Jacob Howell, William Hunt, Josiah Foster, John 
Woolman, Thomas Goodin, Thomas Carlton, W. 
Morris, Thomas Evans, Jopah White, Jams. Pember- 
ton, John Scarborough, Isaac Andrews, John Armitt, 
Rebecca Jones, Millisent Reve, Ann Schofield, Mary 
Pusey, Grace Crosedale, Ruth Roberts, Sarah Jan- 
ney, Ann Newlin, pr. friend, Mary Speakman, pr. 
friend, Sarah Yarnell, pr. friend, Hannah Hooper, pr. 
friend, Saml. Foulke, Amos Yarnell, Joshua Baldwin, 
John Perry, Isaac Pickering, Samuel Lypuncott. 

I have in my possession the original of this certifi- 
cate, with the signatures, most of which are plainly 
written ; some are in a trembling hand, indicating age. 
I also have several other similar certificates, to visit 
other localities. The signatures are very interesting. 

I quote the following taken from “ An Account of 
the Life and Travels of John Churchman, of Notting- 
ham”:°“In the year 1761, having an engagement 
on my mind to visit Barbadoes, I went to Philadel- 
phia, to enquire for a passage, when my friends in- 
formed me of five vessels, three of which were nearly 
ready to sail, but understanding that all of them were 
prepared with guns for defence, I felt a secret exercise 
on my mind, so that I could not go to see any of 
them. I went to the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, where I had a singular freedom 
to let Friends know “that I came to town 
in order to take passage for Barbadoes, but 
found myself not at liberty to go in any of those ves- 
sels, because they carried arms for defence, for as my 
motive in going, was to publish the glad tidings of 
the Gospel, which teaches the love of all men. I could 
not go with those who were prepared to destroy men, 
whom Christ Jesus our Lord and Master laid down 
his life to save, and deliver from that spirit in which 
war and fighting stands.” 

John Churchman, one of the most eminent minis- 
ters of our Society, traveled very extensively in the 
ministry. He visited many meetings in Maryland, 
New Jersey and Virginia, in 1738, and in New Eng- 
land in 1742. In 1748, with Michael Lightfoot, he 
traveled in Maryland; the same year, with Joshua 
Brown, he visited meetings in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

John Churchman, with his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Brown, traveled in the ministry in Great Britain, 
Ireland and Holland, during the years 1750 to 1754. 
After his return he traveled much among Friends in 
America. Kirk Brown. 

Baltimore, Md., Third month 14th, 1903. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same u k, must reach 
us not later than Third-day 

P. ra , NV. W. Corner f nth and 
Cher» , ! t; 


THE COMING REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 
THER! 


I 1% 


indications all atout us that other influences 


than religion are dominating the most of men, and yet 


. “+ ) + 
it is true, as Ruft 


is M. Jones says in the preface to 


‘A Dynamic Faith,” that “‘ no generation has ever been 


more seriously concerned with 


than our own.’ We ci 


underc 


the things of the spirit 
that this 
irrent of spirituality is somehow going to break 


to the 


nnot help feelin 


> 


fortl 


surface. When we ask how, then we 


think of the ‘“‘ revivals”’ of the times past, and espe- 
cially of the times of ‘‘ great awakening’’ when evangel- 


ists were stirring up the people in every corner of the 
land and men were turning to the better life by hun- 
dreds More those 


the 
phenomena of conversion and the strange ways in 


han ever are we interested in 


ct 


times now that able scientists are studying 


which religion has manifested itself; and with the help 
Prof 


Religious Experience ”’ 


of such books as 


of 


we can understand better, at 


ssor James’ Varieties 


least as far as science can go, what these 


mysterious 
things meant and how they were related to the spiritual 


nature of men. But it is not so much for the light 


such studies throw on the future that we value them. 
Weare not now satisfied with any experience of religion 


that leaves out of account or dwarfs any of our natural 


faculties, and we are not so much interested in unusual 


or sudden manifestations as in normal 


religious life 


srowth. 


It is very significant that the great re- 
Moody, 


at 1 ] 
it WOrTK 


vivalist, who was a remarkable man and did 


along the nes ol 


religious awaken- 


ing, turned his attention more and more in the later 


years of his life to the educational features of his work, 
and no doubt it will be by these last that he will be 
longest remembered. Even the founder of the Salva- 
+ \ } 
tion sirm Ow proposes to establish a great university. 
May we not be wrong, then, in waiti: 1roun 
tl F ric nce expressed it,) that 
are { y t ive m i tuture asa 
religious S ty ess a first-class e\ elist appears 
am s before long’’? Shall we not rather consider 
the signs ir times adopt our line of action 
acco \ Ther ire igns St now 
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spread and influential interest in religious education. 
The organization at Chicago, a few weeks ago, of the 
National Religious Education Association is one « 
the signs; and such movements are likely to hav 
much to do with the coming revival of religion 
Professor Coe, of the Northwestern University, who 
is one of the leaders in the modern study of religious 
experience and particularly of the application of tl 
study to religious training has, in his late book “ 
Mature 


“Salvation by Education”’ 


Religion of a 


Mind,” a 
that is 


chapter on 
very suggestive 
along this line. 

Shall we not turn our attention with fresh interest 
and renewed zeal to our First-day Schools and do all 
that in us lies to make them an important factor 
making the “good tidings’’ mean something in th 
world ? 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
In the last number of the Young Friends’ Revie: 
writer advocates the hiring of qualified teachers t 
conduct the First-day Schools, claiming that no 
that 
Without granting 


that sucn a method of obtaining teachers would not 


principle of the Society would be infringed and 
the work would be better done. 
be contrary to our foundation principles, let us look 
at the matter from a practical standpoint. 

The teacher of the day school is occupied five days 
in the week and her salary is supposed to be sufficient 
for her maintenance. The First-day school is in session 
one hour each week and the compensation offered fo1 
that hour could not be sufficient to bring into the 
community from outside one who was not already 
there, deriving a maintenance in some other way. 
The First-day school must then be taught by Friends, 
or those having Friendly views, who live at a convenient 
distance from the school. If there are any of these 
with superior teaching ability who are not willing to 
give a few hours of their time weekly to the religious 
education of the children, but who would do this work 
if they were paid for it, would not their lack of interest 
in things that are spiritual do a harm to the school 
that could not be overcome by their skill as teachers ? 

The 
quicken the moral and spiritual development of tl 


pupils ; the imparting of biblical and other knowledg« 


main purpose of a First-day School is t 


important as it is, is a secondary consideration. A 
tea vho is willing to make personal sacrifi 
vho makes it a point to be always in her pla 
regardless of the weather or unexpected guests 
1ome, and who takes an individual interest in every 


one of her pupils, has an influence over their lives 


that cannot be estimated. Those who are taught by 


be able to pass a very satisfactory exam 
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ination on the matter of the lesson leaves, but they 
will learn that self-denial and faithfulness to duty are 
essential traits of Christian character. 

It is not an easy matter, in any meeting, to find 
suitable teachers for a First-day School, but the 
teachers must be selected from the material at hand 
If in the meeting itself the lessons are learned of 
self-consecration and reliance on God, those who are 
chosen to lead the children will realize that they 
must make careful preparation each week for the 
lesson hour, and that an essential part of this prepara- 
tion consists in seeking for Divine strength and 
ruidance, 

There are many young people in our Society to- 
lay who are ready and willing to make sacrifices for 
their religion, and who have already experienced 
something of the joy that comes from such sacrifice. 
The example of these will have its effect upc n others, 


1 


ind if we have faith in our younger members and 


expect loving service from them there will soon be no 


lack of consecrated workers. People value a 


religious organization not for what it gives to them 
but for what they give to it, and there are none who 
have more love for the Society of Friends than those 
who have spent themselves in the service of the 
First-day Schools. 


[HE good results of scientific temperance instruction in the 
schools of America are attracting attention in Europe. The 
International Anti-Alcohol Congress, made up of representa- 
tives of the governments and universities of Europe, is to hold 
its ninth bicnnial meeting this year in Bremen, Germany, 
during Easter week. 

A special request has been sent by the officers of this 
Congress to President Roosevelt, asking that Mary H. Hunt, 
whose untiring efforts have been a large factor in securing 
laws requiring such instruction in every State and Territory of 
the Union, be appointed to represent the United States at the 
Congress, to present what have proved here the best methods 


for such education. In response to this request, letters of 


redit have been issued to her by the Department of State at 
Washington, signed by Secretary Hay, and the courtesies of 
the Congress have been bespoken for her by Baron von Stern- 


rg, the German minister at Washington. 


IN view of the political corruption that has existed for 
several years in Delaware it is gratifying to note the adoption 


the following resolutions by the Wilmington Cor ference of 


\ethodist ministers : 


‘Resolved, That bribery of all forms and in all phases is 


trary to the word of God, degrading tothe individual mind, 


id ruinous to the tone of domestic, social and political life. 


vho sells his vote sells his opinion, sells his conscience 


he who sells his conscience sells his God, his country 


1 himself. 
‘We, therefore, admonish all our people that any one 


ty of this shameless crime stands discredited before the 


rch, contemptible in the eyes of his brethren and con- 


mned in the sight of God 
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THE Pocono Pines Assembly, at Naomi Pines, Pa., about 
fourteen miles from Buck Hill Falls, will be opened this 
summer 


for educational meetings of kinds. A 
course of summer schools will be held Seventh month 27th to 
Eighth month 15th. Of this Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
University of Pennsylvania, will be Chancellor; among the 
will be Dr. Walton, of the 


School; President Isaac Sharpless, of 


different 


of the 


instructors Joseph S. George 


Haverford College; 
and E. L. Kemp, principal of the East Stroudsburg Normal 
School. Further rnished by 


information will be fu the 


Registrar, Harriet Boewig, Biological Hall, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


THE first installment of a biographical sketcl 


Jackson, another ‘‘ worthy Friend of the nineteenth century,’ 


will appear next week. It will be continued for three or four 
months, and will be similar in character to the biographies of 
Samuel M. Janney and Benjamin Hallowell, which appeared 


in the INTELLIGENCER in 1899 and 1900 respectively 


BIRTHS. 
-At Kennett Square, Pa., 
and Edith A. 
Edward Atkinson Green. 

MERRYMAN.—At Gardenville, Baltimore county, Md., 
[hird month 1, 1903, to Eugene and Ella Corse Merryman, 
a daughter named Dorothy Corse Merryman. 

Maple 


ROBERTS.—At 
month 30, 1903, to Howard and Carrie Deacon 


GREEN. 


1g03, to Samuel | 


month 


who is 


Dek ond 


Green, a son named 


Shade, New Jersey, or First 


Roberts, a 
son who is named Howard Deacon Roberts 


DEATHS. 

BUZBY.—At Orlando, Florida, Second month 16, 1903, 
Hannah Fogg Smith Buzby, daughter of Joseph Scattergood 
and Anna Rebecca Buzby, of Salem, New Jersey, within ten 
days of being ten years old. 

"She was the only daughter and only granddaughter. Her 
bright, cheerful, loving disposition endeared her to her near 
relatives as well as to her immediate 
her loss. 

CHANDLER.—In Waynesville, Ohio, Second month 6, 
1903, Abi, wife of Aaron B. Chandler, and daughter of Enos 
and Mary Ann Carroll. 

Her husband and their two children, Mariana and Walter 
D., survive her. She had been a great sufferer for many 
months, but bore her affliction uncomplainingly, ever looking 
on the bright side, showing that she had an unswerving faith 
in her Heavenly Father. 

DARLINGTON —In Washington, D. C., on Third month 
10, 1903, Charles Sumner Darlington, in the 26th 
his age. 


family, who deeply feel 


year of 


DAVIS.—At her home in Harford county, the 
29th of First month, 1903, after a short illness of pneumonia, 
Mary Harry Davis, daughter of N. P. and Rachel E. Harry, 
and wife of William B. Davis, in the 34th year of her age 

Her husband and six I She 
member 


vf , . 
vViaryiand, 


children survive her 


with Friends until after her marr 


decided to go with her husband, who was a de\ 


terian. Thor 


! years she was tr 
} } 


gh young in 
yy all who knew her. 
DAVIS.—At Waynesville, Ohi 
Elizabeth A. Davis, daughter of 
aged 80 years, 10 months and 25 day 
New 
Hers wasa character made beautiful and stro 


sorrow. Most 


1 Je 
iSrae€i, loves 


town, Jersey. 


and effectually did she adorn the 
doctrine she the memory of her quiet life that 
was so hid with Christ in God will always remain 
benediction. 

FLITCRAFT.—At Liberty, | 
Third month 17, 


truly and 
professed, and 


a priceless 


nion county 
1903, Charles Flitcraft, in his 75th ye 
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He was formerly of Salem county, New Jersey, and was a 
brother of Allen Flitcraft, Chester, Pa. 

GRIFFEN.—At Yorktown Heights, New York, Third 
month 13, 1903, of pneumonia, Minnie U., wife of George J. 
Griffen, aged 47 years. 

While in the usefulness of life, this dear sister, after a few 
days’ illness, was taken from her husband, children, and a 
large circle of friends, into the higher life, into a fuller 
realization of God's love. During the few days’ sickness a 
wonderful power sustained her, and she passed out the door 
of earthly scenes into the heavenly like a child lying down to 
sweet sleep. The funeral was largely attended. Her mortal 
form laid in the cemetery adjoining Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting’'s burial-ground. 

JOHNSON.—JOn Second-day, Third month 1903, 
Elizabeth Quintin Harper, wife of William Johnson, in her 
63d year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Byberry, Pa. 

JONES.—In Richmond 
Achsah Bond 

Achsah 
Wayne 


was 


9° 
- 3, 


Indiana, Third month 6, 1903, 
Jones, aged 88 years, 3 months and 24 days. 
daughter of Joseph and Sarah Bond, was born in 
ity, Ind., near Goshen, Twelfth month 10, 1814. 
She resided at the place of her birth until her marriage with 
Sylvanus Jones, Eleventh month 1, ; To this union 
were born twelve children, seven of whom are now living. 

After her marriage she and her husband moved to another 
part of the State, and remained until the year 1869, when 
they returned to Richmond, where she resided until her death. 
After a brief illness she quietly passed away, no one realizing 
that the end was so near. Just seven years and one week 
ago her husband died. Since his death she has resided at 
their home west of the city, with her daughter Mary, who has 
faithfully cared for her mother. 

MOORE.—Third month 17, 1903, Asenath C. Moore, 
widow of Henry Allan Moore, in the 82d year of her age. 
Interment at London Grove, Chester county, Pa. 

SHOTWELL.—On Third month 3, 1903, at the home of 
her brother, Eli L. Shotwell, David City, Nebraska, Flizabeth 
Emily Shotwell, in her 58th year. Interment at 
Cemetery. 

The deceased was born in Oakfield, N. Y. While she 
was yet a child her parents located in Lobo, Ontario, near 
what is now Coldstream, where she lived until 1872, when 
she joined her brothers, Jacob, Daniel, and Fli, who had 
previously moved to Butler county, Nebraska. 

She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends. 
After coming West she had her membership transferred from 
Norwich to Genoa Monthly Meeting, where for some years 
she has served as an Elder. Hers was an unassuming, 
consistent life that found its greatest joy in the well-being of 
those about her. 

WALTON.—At his home in Moorestown, N. J., Third 
month 11, 1903, Silas Walton, son of Thomas and Anna 
Walton, in his 84th year. 

He leaves one daughter, a widow withtwo young children, 
and five grandchildren whose parents died while they were 
quite young They are now making useful members in our 
Society and the community at large. Thus he has been a 
parent indeed to two generations, as testified by a friend on 
the occasion of his funeral. 


oul 


1532. 


Garrison 


From birth he was a conscientious, conservative member 


of our Society, deeply interested in the affairs of the church, 
ever ready to encourage or admonish in all matters that came 
before the body, according to the light given him by his 
Heavenly Father, to whose will it was his desire to be 
subservient. Abiding in this faith, and possessed with a 
sound and discriminating mind, Friends early in his life 
appointed him to positions of prominence in the Society, all 
of which he filled with a care and precision that plainly 
evinced the Power governing his actions. This recognition 
of the Divine will was not hid under_a napkin, but was so 
manifest that the community at large recognized it, and all 
his life, in addition to his private business, demands were 
constantly made upon his time by the public to occupy 
positions of trust in arbitration and the settlement of estates, 
to all of which he gave scrupulous attention. 





| 
| 





During the anti-slavery agitation he did what was in his 
power to hasten the day of emancipation, and his desire was 
that all God's creatures should be preserved from every specie: 
of bondage. Ever thoughtful for the poor and unfortunate he 
cheerfully dispensed aid and advice. Several ministering 
Friends gave valuable testimony tothe support and encourage 
ment rendered them by his sympathetic counsel, in the belie 
that the Gospel of Christ is a Gospel of love, of peace, of 
good will and service to all God's creatures. 

His trust was in a gentle, loving Saviour, and on the 
beautiful afternoon of Third month 14, 1903, his remains were 
taken to the cemetery and quietly placed beside those of his 
beloved companion, who had preceded him eleven years 


WARNER.—In Waynesville, Ohio, First month 15, 1903 
J. Woodro Warner, son of Levi W. and Elizabeth W. Warner 
(both deceased), aged 79 years, 2 months and 21 days; a 
life-long member of the Society of Friends. 

He looked forward hopefully and almost eagerly to the 
time when he would pass over into the great beyond, ofte: 
saying, ‘‘ There are more of us on the other side than here 


WILSON.—On Second month 1, 1903, Theodate Pope 
Wilson, wife of Isaac Wilson, aged 83 years; an esteemed 
member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Londoun county 
Virginia. Formerly of Baltimore, Maryland. 


ELI THOMPSON, 


When a citizen whose quietly-exerted influence was ever 
an endeavor to be on the side of right, was a mewber of ou: 
own religious Society, there is a sense of loss which leads t 
the inquiry, Who shall fill his place? This is the feeling 
which confronts us in the death of Eli Thompson, whose spirit 
left its suffering dwelling-place, Second month 8, 1903, in his 
78th year. 

He was married to Deborah V. Taylor, Tenth month 29, 
1846; she died Fourth month 18, 1848, leaving the joy as 
well as the responsibility of a young son to his care. Second 
month 18, 1852, he was united in marriage to Deborah 
Swayne, with whom he lived nearly fifty-one years in close 


unity. A daughter was given them who, in course of time, 
became the wife of William Swayne and the mother 


of several children. She wastaken from them in their young 
years and we believe given an entrance to the ‘‘ house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens.’’ This sore trial 
was met and borne by himself and his wite as those who have 
learned the truth that He who gives knoweth best when to 
take. The children of the son and the daughter were very 
dear to the grandfather's heart, and his desire for them was 
that they might seek their Creator in the days of their youth, 
and thereby be preserved from the many wrong influences 
they might meet in their life travel. 

His home was on a beautifully located farm in the vicinity 
of London Grove Meeting-house, which meeting they attended, 
but as the years told upon his strength they deemed it best to 
remove. to Kennett Square. In this change they were 
observant of that advice of the Discipline of our meeting 
which recommends that our members should, when thus 
removing to another meeting, early request the removal of 
their right of membership tothe meeting they regularly attend, 
that they may be of service in filling the positions required. 
In the attendance of these meetings he was faithful when 
health permitted. He was appointed to the eldership and 
filled it with feeling ; his quiet words of encouragement, given 
to the trembling onesin the work of the ministry, were helpful 
and comforting, falling at times as the rain on the dry earth. 

Whenever strength permitted he enjoyed seeing his 
neighbors and friends, of whom many came, the younger as 
well as the older in years. He bore with Christian fortitude 
and patience his long and suffering illness, yet at times desired 
that the closing hour might come, in humility trusting that by 
redeeming love all would be well. His faithful wife, who has 


striven to smooth the rough places of his pathway, may truly 
feel that she has lived up to the spirit of that vow spoken in 
youth, ‘‘ Loving and faithful until death shall separate us."’ 
May that Comforter who forgets no sorrowing heart be her 
M. 


staff of reliance. WALTON. 
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host, but in a subsequent battle was slain. If this 


BELIEVING that First-day School teachers and other workers 
will derive much benefit from a school of methods, Jesse H. 
Holmes, Joseph S. Walton and Charles F. Jenkins have arrang- 
ed, with the co-operation of the Buck Hill Falls Company, fora 
conference of two weeks during the coming summer in which 
a study of the materials and methods used in class work will 
be presented and discussed. 

Three courses will be offered : one on the aim of First-day 
School teaching, and how to use the Bible to accomplish that 
aim, by which Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College ; one 
on the principles of the Society of Friends, and their History ; 
how to select and present such material to classes, by 
Joseph S. Walton, of George School; and one on juvenile 
classes, and object lessons ; the material and method of 
presentation. 

It is expected that a course of evening lectures will be of- 
fered on kindred topics, by men and women identified with 
and interested in such work. 

The work of the Assembly will begin on Third-day, Sixth 
month 23, and will continue until Seventh month 6, inclusive. 
Those joining the classes are expected to arrive Second-day 
evening, Sixth month 22d. Sessions will be held each day 
from ga . m. to 12 m., and the afternoons will be devoted to 
recreation—riding, tennis, bicycling, boating, walking, etc. 
In the evenings there will be lectures, readings and other 
gatherings. 

Arrangements have been made to board and lodge a limited 
number of teachers and others in tents at reduced rates. The 
tents will be provided with board floors and double roofs, and 
furnished with cots, chairs and the necessary toilet appoint- 
ments. 

An assembly tent or pavilion will be provided, and also an 
eating tent, where those enjoying the special rate will board. 

The cost will be—board and lodging in tents for two weeks, 
enrollment in Assembly, including all evening lectures, car- 
riage and baggage transportation from Cresco to Buck Hill 
Falls and return, $15.00. 

All persons wishing this special Assembly rate should apply 
to Joseph S. Walton, George School, Penn., before Sixth 
month Ist, 1903. 

Others who secure board at the Inn or elsewhere in the 
neighborhood may become members of the Assembly and se- 
cure tickets to all lectures offered, upon payment of the en- 
rollment fee of $3.00. 

Joel and Mary Borton, accompanied by their daughter 
Alice, attended the meeting at Locust Valley, Long Island on 
the 21st instant. The pupils of the Friends’ Academy were 
present, and notwithstanding the inclement weather there was 
a full attendance of Friends and others. In the evening, at 
the request of the students through their principal, A. Davis 
Jackson, Joel Borton attended the devotional meeting held at 
the Academy. At both of these meetings his words of counsel 
and encouragement were very acceptable. 


BELFAST.—III. 

THE city of itself has no very ancient history. A 
Norman knight, DeCourci, governor of the province 
of Ulster, erected the old caslte about 1170 A. D., but it 
is now ‘‘non est.’’ Fearsat, meaning a ford, was the 
earliest name, there being a low bridge or ford over 
the river Lagan which runs through the city, over 
which are now three good bridges. In 660A. D., the 
record runs, a fierce battle was fought near here 
between Ulidians and the Cruithni clans and one great 
leader named Cathadach slain. 

In 1316, Edward, brother of Robert Bruce, King 
of Scotland, was invited over by native clans to help 
drive out the English who ruled Ulster, and he accepted 
the offer. At the head of the united armies he fell 
with the fury of a devouring tempest on the English 


had not happened the whole course of Irish history 
would have been changed. 

Belfast Castle has been destroyed and rebuilt 
several times. In 1573 the entire district, then called 
Clannaboye, was granted by Queen Elizabeth to her 
favorite, Earl of Essex, and he was appointcd governor 
of Ulster Province. After displeasing Elizateth he 
was recalled in 1604 and Sir Arthur Chichester made 
Lord Deputy, the tower, manor and castle granted 
him, and the first Fair was held in this year. It 
appears that religious persecution in Scotland after 
this time drove great numbers of Protestants to settle 
in these parts, and Belfast became the nucleus of 
commercial life, especially shipping and mercantile 
pursuits. Coins were struck off in Belfast in 1656. 

William III., of Orange, landed at Carrickfergus 
in 1690, and at the head of his troops drove in carriage 
and six over the sands to Belfast. (These sands, or 
strand, are now impassable, being overflowed by the 
sea). He was met by the chief magistrate, or sovereign, 
as he was termed for centuries. The multitude were 
delighted, shouting, ‘‘ God bless our Protestant King.” 
Being well-pleased, King William stayed five days at 
the castle, and then, at the head of some 15,000 men 
advanced towards the river Boyne. On his way, near 
Lisnegarvey (now Lisburn), overtaken by a heavy 
thunder-storm, he took shelter in a house since named 
Orange Grove, and drinking freely of ale reposed for 
some hours with a headache. Being accosted by a 
French Huguenot refugee, Rene Balmeth, the King 
saluted him in Lisburn street, right on his cheek, and 
then saying, ‘“ Thy wife, also,”’ saluted her heartily. 

I notice in the account of provisions at this time 
how very cheaply they were purchased, butter 4 cents 
per pound, milk 1 cent per quart, fowls 8 cents each, 
white bread 2 cents per pound, etc. The population of 
Belfast in 1750 was 8,549; now it is 358,000. In 
1660 it contained but five streets, houses mostly small 
and thatched with straw. Within a few miles’ radius 
now we find many one story houses of stone with 
straw-thatched roof, and frequently only hard ground 
floor with flat stones or flags round the hearth-stone. 

Louis Crommelin was the founder of linen manu- 
facture in Ulster, and his family for 500 years had 
been large linen merchants in Picardy. Seeing the 
storm of persecution approaching they removed their 
wealth to Holland. King William did him much 
honor and a colony of 27 families came over to Lisburn 
selected by the King. His brothers and families 
followed with $100,000 capital. In 1707 the King 
was thanked by the Irish Parliament for his interest 
taken in the settlement. 

Now to return to earlier times: 


the archeology 
of this corner of the globe, the stone altars or 
‘“‘cromlechs”"’ scattered all over the island, appear the 
most ancient, and ante-date those at Stonehenge, 


England. These mostly consist of three vertical 
blocks or pillars of solid stone supporting a fourth 
placed horizontally, and are similar in structure to 
those found in Palestine, Syria, etc., raised by the 
Hittites and thought to be older than the time of 
Moses. In Addison D. Coffin’s life he frequently 
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alludes to these proofs of the extensive migrations of 
the Hittites. 

We find various specimens of pottery and stone 
querns, or primitive mills for corn-grinding ; also old 
war-like weapons and tools, of which more anon. The 
Tara come next in order 
dating from 218 A. D.; the records indicate events in 
The 


convened annually by the 


: i 1] . . a { 
renowned hill and halls of 


least Ol 


Tara 
s of Erin, when poets 


sang their lays, lawyers argued, and 


Pagan civilization. creat was 


king 
the chiefs dis- 
cussed affairs of state and all were royally entertained. 
It remained the political, legal, 
Irish 
The invocation of 
Tara's Halls to 
sung of 

Saint Columba, t 
missionary in t 
ot A 6D., 
monasteries, abbeys, crosses, and round towers, round 
the Scotch the 


and social centre of 


S< 
life till 560, St. Patrick arriving in 433 A. D. 
a curse by a priest in 503 Cc 1used 
be finally deserted, but poets have since 
itsa rlories. 
| 
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ncient ¢ 


notable early Christian 


he north, was born in County Donegal, 


and 


1e most 


founded some 300 churches, 


northern coast 


l, and through 


coast and along 


of Ireland, isles of Tory and Innistrahu 


) 
the province of Ulster, the principal 


on Iona isle 


being the cathedral 
On the famous isle of Tory is a cross 
of slate with veins of white quartz and mica 20 feet, 6 
northwest coast nine miles 


Here is a round t 


inches high. Thisis on th 


from land ywer of St. Colomba’s 
time of red with lime made from 
shells, 51 feet high, 17 feet in diameter, the wall 

shelis, 51 feet high, 17 teet 1n diameter, the walls 4 
feet, 3 inches thick. An urn, a brazen 
quern were found inside, and a bell used for centuries 
in the tower. 


crantite cemented 
vessel, and 


Outside is a sarcophagus of red granite 
with a well-defined sculptured cross 4 feet 6 by 1 foot, 6 
inches. The earliest crosses represent Christ as a 
lamb, but since the Ninth century in human form. 
St. Columba evidently established churches in this 
remote isle of the ocean as a safe refuge from 
The inhabitants were all teetotalers and 
curiously built canoes were used to cross over to the 
main land. 


originally of 


persecution. 


They were named “curraghs,’’ made 


raw hides of a newly-slain animal, and were similar to 


those shown in sculpture from Ninevah, as a means of 


crossing rivers. Czsar, Pliny, etc., referto the curragh, 


and this was still used in 1853. Latterly they have 


been constructed of tarred canvas. The boats have 
sharp pointed bows and square sterns. The crosses 
were mostly of one style as indicated in the one found 


near Droghedach on the Boyne, fifteen miles from 
Tara’s hill. A cast is in Belfast museum, dated 
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The leaders in this work believe that there is a 
vital principle involved in co-operative clubs that as 
yet has found only feeble recognition among social 
workers. The strength of pulling together and abid- 
ing by rules and regulations, the good fellowship 
growing up among people of varied occupations and 
interests and belonging to many different churches is 
the best outcome, and this is being more and more 
understood in the club. 

To keep such clubs up to a high standard requires 
time and patience. The more intelligent the visitor 
the larger the outcome. Spasmodic visiting with 
great gaps in the summer is not sufficient, and while 
there are good results from receiving deposits at an 
by such a plan personal intercourse is al- 
most left out, and the class most needing the educa- 
tion of saving is not appealed to. 

The to 
e the absence of knowledge regarding the persons 
involved until they are thrown out of their normal 


omee, etc., 


weak point in remedial social work seems 


b 


condition by some accident, such as sickness, loss. of 
work, etc. If we know or are known as a result of 
natural intercourse extending perhaps over years, it 
is easy to see what an immense advantage such a rela- 
tion is to the person in need as well as to those who 
wish to befriend him. 
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These clubs are really self-supporting. 
money needed, outside the resources of the club mem- 
bers, is for salaries for really trained and experienced 
visitors, who in turn will educate volunteers, who thus 
become a most important and cheering factor in what 
is really a work of far-reaching possibility. 

In brief, the coal club is a trust of labor, thrift and 
mutual confidence, and its members grow more and 
more unselfish, and their respect and good feeling for 
their neighbors increase as the co-operative principle 
crystallizes in their own minds. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
riends’ Association was held Third month 22d, at the home 
of Uriah Blackburn. After the customary opening exercises 
Olive Way gave a recitation entitled ‘‘ Trouble.’’ ‘*A Song 
of Saturday'' was then recited by Griffin Hammer. Lucetta 
Zeigler read a selection entitled ‘‘ True Riches,’’ showing that 
riches are not true riches. ‘*‘ Do Thy Work"’ was recited 
sirls: Helen Hammer then recited ‘‘ Noah's Ark,’’ 
Day's Work Done’’ was rad by Florence Way. 
‘Sowing was recited by Jessie Blackburn. The 
new meetings 


by Rebecca 


FISHERTOWN, 
E 


all 
by fo 

Your 
Seeds"’ 
Baltimore's Discipline referring to 


Blackburn. 


articie 1n 


for worship was read Interesting 


irrent events were presented by Ardelle Blackburn, after 
which many responded to their names with sentiments and 
afte isual silence adjourned to meet at Robert McCoy's 
Fourth month Io. ELIZABETH BLACKBURN, C Sec 
West Grove, PA. —At a conference held under the care 
f the Philanthropic Committee of the’ Western Quarterl) 
feeting, Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, 
ave an address on ‘‘ The Principles of the Society of Friends.”’ 
Our fundamental principles as set forth by the speaker are as 
follows : Belief in God, in which we do not differ from other 
denominations.; the Inner Light; immediate revelatior 


the soul: immortality of the soul and belief in a 
In the course of his remarks Dr. Battin showed 


freedom ot 


future life. 


| that when considered from the standpoint of the philosopher 
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these principles are sound and cannot be successfully 
controverted. Other important principles of our Society were 
referred to, such as not having a hireling ministry, the 
absence of form in our meetings, the equal rights of men and 
women, etc. The address was followed by an interesting 
discussion, during which the question was asked, ‘‘ Is not the 
Society of Friends becoming more of an ethical society and 
losing its hold on spirituality ?"’ This was thought by those 
present not to be the case. In answer to a question that had 
been raised Edward Pennock said he thought our objection to 
a paid ministry a cardinal principle of our ‘Society, and it 
would be a long time before Friends would consent to change 
their views on this subject. The meeting was interesting and 
well-attended. Re. Be 


SoLEbuRY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
the 8th instant. Mary D. Ely gave an excellent report on 
current events. 

Henry Paxson read a selection from the Discipline. John 
S. Williams thought the Discipline should be conformed to as 
far as practicable. He dearly loved the plain langi age of the 
Society and thought it should be used in the family and 
among the members of the Society, but it was hardly practic al 
among business people of the day, few of whom knew the 
time referred to by Fifth-day or Seventh-month. While the 
dress should be plain it seems advisable that it should so far 
conform to that of the day as to avoid special attention. 
Joseph Simpson and Reuben Price continued the discussion. 

Reuben Price reported on history by referring to the 
progress made in medicine, surgery and science. 

Margaret Lownes reported on literature with an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ Sabbath Observance.'’ She said in part: ‘* The 
commandment, six days shalt thou labor and the seventh day 
thou shalt rest,’ did not imply that the day should be passed 
in sleep or reclining on a lounge reading a novel. On this 
day more than any other should we follow the command to 
love God with all our hearts anc our 
The command was just as emphatic 
shalt thou labor as it was when it 
thou shalt rest.’’ 

The paper was discussed by J. 
son and Reuben Price. 

The secretary read a report of the last General Conference 
of the Young Friends’ Associations. 

‘* What is the greatest need of the Society of Friends?’’ 
was answered by a thoughtful paper by Agnes Michener Ely. 

‘« «What ever is, is right,’ said Pope; do you believe this 
to be true? If so, account for the saloon, political corruption, 
etc.,"’ was answered in the negative in a brief paper by 
Eastburn Reeder 

To what extent do circumstances influence success and 
failure ?’’ was answered by C. B. Price. An animated dis- 
cussion of the subject followed. Joseph Simpson thought the 
great essential of stick ; to make oneself 
needful to the employer, the community, and the Society. 


neighbor as ourselves. 
when it said six days 
said ‘‘the seventh day 


5S. Williams, Joseph Simp- 


success was to 


PLYMOUTH MEETING.—At the regular meeting of Plymouth 
Friends’ Association held Third month 13th, Sara Tomlinson 
opened the exercises by a reading entitled ‘‘The Book 
Canvasser,’’ followed by a recitation by George Corson 
entitled Chree A paper on ‘* Thcmas 
Ellwood,’’ was read by Grace Wright. Elizabeth Buckman 
read an article from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, by Susan 


‘The Bells 


arrett on the need of increased interest in our business 


meetings. Lydia C. ‘r read a 
Topics.”’ na Butcher then recited 
Isaac Robe ned the dis« 


paper on ‘‘ Current 
‘« The Uplifted Gates.’’ 
ssion of the 


ite to the interest Dus! s meetings to 


question, 


me of holding them ?"’ in Hairy, Benjamin 
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Smith and others continued t 
if we want the 


ssion and all agreed that 
attend, we n 
hange > time to a more convenient hour: and if 


nemhbherc ¢ aaa 
members snail n > increased interes 


vounger | ine men to 


» attend we 


numbers there is str 
After the usual id of silence we adjourned 


LIAM W. AMBLER, 


Fourth month 1oth 








of the Young 
Sarah A. East- 


LANGHORNE, PA.—A regular meeting 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
man, on Third month 20, 1903. 

The program opened with a recitation by Edna Parry, 
entitled, ‘‘ Busy Little People.’’ Under the head of ‘* Current 
Topics,’" Marian Osmond read interesting accounts of the 
Panama Canal movement and of wireless telegraphy. Mary 
Bunting read a thoughtful paper on the subject of ‘‘ Silence 
and Feeling.’’ She said that silence was often not appreciated, 
especially in our meetings. ‘lhat the sermons Ged gives us 
individually are often more profitable than the sermons ccming 
from the minds of others. In an able paper presented by 
Andrew M. Bye, on ‘‘ The Growth of National Spirit,’’ he told 
of the gradual development of civ ilizaticn in our « ry, of 
the growth of our schools, colleges and literature, and ot the 


development of our women. MABEL A. Row, Sec. 


MuLuica HILL, N. J.- 
Third month 18. 

rhe program for the evening was Discipline reading 

‘* Wills,’’ by Howard Avis. A selection was read by Debbie 

Smith, ‘‘ In the Silence.’’ A poem from Whittier, entit] 
‘‘The Minister's Daughter,’ 


read by Rena Avis A 
Little Quaker Dinner,’ 


Friends’ Association 
met : 


vas \ 
was recited by Elizabeth Kirby. A 
paper was prepared by Benjamin Pancoast on the sub 
‘‘Has the Friend been selfish with his Religio1 
evening's exercises were varied by havirg a *‘ ] 

A very interesting 


ect. 
} 
| 
collecticn ci ‘Curl 
Edward Kirby. Number ‘ 

A. G. TONKIN, Secretary. 


by Lillie Colson. 


Topics’’ was given by present 


‘ 


meeung of the Young 
‘l hird 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular 
Friends’ Association was held in 
month 13th, 1903. 

The election of officers follows 
Henry B. Coles; Vice-presidents, Horace Roberts and Emily 
B. Gardiner; Secretary, Anna Bb. Treasurer, 
Howard F. DeCou; Executive Committee, Emily Atkinson, 
Charles Ford, Florence E. May, Ellwood Griscom, Jr., 
Elizabeth L. Gillingham, Harry Walton. 

Thomas Beans presented the last half of his paper on 
‘‘The King’s Highway.’’ He told us of the changes in 
government of the province of New Jersey and of the 
industrial progress of the state. Philadelphia was founded 
shortly after New Jersey was settled and that city’s great 
prosperity was largely due to the products of our State. 
Soon the main roads of New Jersey began to point in that 
direction and ferries were built to better enable us to send our 
products there. The paper told very clearly the exact path 
of the King’s highway by old well-known 
landmarks. 

Emily B. Gardiner then reviewed Charles Wagner's 
‘«Simple Life."’ She selected some fine passages to read to 
us. The idea of the book is well expressed in these words: 
‘« Plain living and high thinking are simplification.’’ The 
art of living is to know how to give one’s life.”’ 

ELIZABETH L. GILLINGHAM, Sec. 
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been biographical sketches of prominent Friends, except at 
one social meeting, where each member represented the title 
of a book to be guessed by the others. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney, who is ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand, again entertained us with a very interesting and 
instructive paper on ‘‘ George Fox and His Message to Men.”’ 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, with his pictures and vivid descrip- 
tions, afforded us a delightful imaginary trip to ‘‘ The Land of 
Judea.’’ When we met at the home of Albert Stabler, we 
enjoyed an evening with William Penn by having him intro- 
duced to us in a comprehensive sketch by Edith Farquhar. 
Margaret L. Yelverton then gave some reasons for his becom- 
ing a Friend. The roll-call elicited excellent quotations 
from his writings. 

The last meeting, on the evening of Third month 2oth, 
was held at the residence of T. Janney Brown. Alberta 
Wilson gave us a charming account of Elizabeth Fry and her 
work. Albert Stabler read an article of Washington Glad- 
den's, on Phillips Brooks, Lena J. Stabler followed this with 
a very helpful selection on ‘‘ The Individuality and Simplicity 
of Prayer.’ S. R. MATTHEWS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE committee in charge of the arrangements for the Inter- 
scholastic Oratorical Contest at Swarthmore have received 


much encouragement and have decided to send out the 
following letter : 


‘* The committee for the Interscholastic Oratorical Contest 
at Swarthmore, Fifth month 2, has received a number of 
cordial replies, among which several are acceptances. As 
some requests for further information have been made, it was 
decided to send this note, covering the points in question. 

‘* The following rules are to be observed : Orations shall be 
original, and require not more than eight minutes in delivery. 

‘« Three judges will be selected by the Swarthmore College 
Oratorical Association, to judge in the finale on thought, 
composition and delivery. 

‘* Each school will select its representatives in the manner 
best suited to its own conditions. The following method 
based on successful experience in similar cases is suggested : 
In the upper classes of the English Department of the school, 
orations are written as a regular part of the department work. 
These are then judged, and from eight to ten selected for 
public delivery. The occasion of the public contest in the 
school can be made one of much interest to the parents and 
patrons of the school. Judges selected from the prominent 
citizens of the neighborhood are asked to judge, e. g., on (1) 
thought and composition, and on (2) delivery and personality. 
The highest award of the judges to be the representative of 
the school, the second award, the alternate. 

‘«The school contest should take place before Fourth 
month 15. 

‘« The name of the successful contestant, with a copy of his 
oration, should be sent to the committee on or before Fourth 
month Ig. 

‘« If there are more than ten (10) schools which send names 
and orations to the committee, the orations will be judged and 
ten (10) selected therefrom. Notice will be sent at once to 
the successful schools and the representative will then have 
considerable time for final preparation. 

‘« It is to be hoped that this contest will stimulate the interest 
and work in English, composition and oratory in the several 
schools ; and that it may also lead to further interscholastic 
debates. 

‘* BENJAMIN F, BAaTTINn, Committee, for the Faculty. 
‘WILLIAM E Hannum, Committee, for the Oratorical Ass'n.”’ 

On the evening of the 16th, Dr. Lingelbach, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, gave an illustrated lecture on 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He sketched the life of the General 
from childhood until his death. 

Word was received of the safe arrival of the Clarke cruise 
at Alexandria. All were reported well. 

The contest in extemporaneous speaking for the young 
ladies was held on the 1gth. Twelve girls took part. Of 
these the prizes were awarded, first, to Caroline Hadley ; 


INTELLIGENCER. 


second, to Elizabeth Sutton; third, to Annie Ross; and honor- 
able mention for Maude E. Rice. The judges were Dr. 
Joseph Walton, George School ; J. Russell Smith, University 
of Pennsylvania ; Mary Ash, Swarthmore. 

The Intercollegiate contest in oratory was held at Swarth- 
more on the 2oth. Representatives from seven colleges, 
Lafayette, Lehigh, Franklin and Marshall, Gettysburg, 
Ursinus, Muhlenberg, and Swarthmore, took part. For 
Swarthmore this was an evening to be remembered. Our 
representative, Elizabeth Sutton, received first place by a 
unanimous decision of the judges. Second place was awarded 
to J. Albert Eyler, of Franklinand Marshall. The judges for 
the occasion were Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. B. L. Whitman, Philadelphia; Prof. Pattee, 
State College. 

Dr. Appleton lectured at the College recently on ‘‘Athens, 
Ancient and Modern.”’ Pr. oe Ws 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The annual Junior Contest was held on Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 20. This contest is held under the auspices of 
the Alumni Association, which gives to the winner a prize of 
five dollars to purchase a frame for the Senior class picture. 
The frame, upon which is engraved the name of the presenter, 
is formally presented to the Senior class on class-day. It is 
considered a great honor to take part in this contest, as the 
regulations governing it are very strict. Thejudges, Nathaniel 
Richardson, Robert Kenderdine, and Horace Hogeland, 
awarded the prize to Bertha Pancoast, who spoke very 
effectively on ‘‘ Child Labor.’ The other contestants, all of 
whom reflected great credit upon themselves and upon the 
school, were Mertie Croasdale, who received honorable 
mention, ‘‘ The Value of an Ideal’’; Mabel Nichols, ‘‘ The 
Venezuelan Drama,’’ and Arthur Bye, ‘‘ The Profit and Value 
of Profit-sharing.”’ 

The annual Senior Shakespearean Recital was given on 
Seventh-day evening, the 21st, before an audience which 
taxed the seating capacity of our Assembly Room to its utmost. 
The entire evening was devoted to ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.”’ 
All of the parts taken by the eighteen members of the class 
were well performed and showed very careful preparation. 

R. A. L. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


ELMA M. Preston, of Kennett Square, State Secretary of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion of Pennsylvania, started on the 
23rd instant for a three months’ trip through the West. She 
was accompanied by her sister, Lydia R. Linvill, of Swarth- 
more, her sister-in-law, Margaret W. Brosius, of Cochranville 
and Anna Linvill, of Christiana. They expect to go by way 
of Santa Fe, stopping to see the Grand Canon in Arizona, the 
Pueblo Indians at Laguna, and the petrified forest at Flag- 
staff. They will spend next month visiting points of interest 
in Southern California, then go to San Francisco, the Yosemite, 
and by the Shasta route to Portland; then on to Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane and the mountains of British Columbia. 
In the Sixth month they will return home via the Yellowstone 
Park, Salt Lake City and Denver. 

A Friend writing from the Newtown, Pa., Friends’ Home, 
says that the oldest of their twenty boarders is a woman in her 
g2nd year, and the next oldest a man in his 89th year ; there 
are several others about 84 years of age. The general health 
is good. 

The Laing School Visitor states that since its last issue the 
school has received fifty dollars from ‘‘a friend’’ toward fit- 
ting upthenewroom. Twenty-five dollars more will complete 
the amount asked for. 

Harriet Green, an English Friend who has been visiting 
Friends of the other branch in the United States for two years 
past, died in North Carolina and was buried at Guilford on 
the 2oth instant. Her friend and companion, Sophia Fry, 
who was with her at the time of her death, is expected in 
Philadelphia this week. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THOSE who are active in good works will read with interest 
‘Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy,’’ by Joseph Lee, 
Vice-President of the Massachusetts Civic League. ‘lhe 
volume contains one sentence that is destined to be widely 
quoted : ‘‘ The boy without a playground is father to the man 
without a job, and the boy with a bad playground is aptto be 
father to a man with a job that had better have been left 
undone.”’ 

Among the topics discussed are savings and loans, health 
and building laws, model tenements, public libraries, vacation 
schools, playgrounds, boys’ clubs, and industrial training. 
Apropos of the discontent that existed in Pullman, where the 
owners of the car factories had done so much to make theirs 
a model town, the author says, ‘‘ Man cannot live by bread 
alone, or even by drainage, theatres, and libraries supplied 
by an alien will, and there are some merits in democracy 
which those who judge government purely by its outward 
results have not learned, as yet, to realize.”’ 

After describing several model factory towns where the 
owners have spared neither expense nor effort in giving their 
employees comfortable homes and attractive surroundings, he 
adds this remark : ‘‘ No amount of machinery or visible appli- 
ances are a substitute for the ‘humane touch’; and the 
manufacturer who has done the least that appears in the cata- 
logue may yet be among those who have done the most for the 
real advance and happiness of their employees.”’ 

(Published by the MacMillan Company, New York; 
price, $1.00). 


Headley Brothers, London, have just issued a pocket 
edition of ‘‘The Journal of John Woolman,"’ (price, two 
shillings) with a foreword by Rev. R. J. Campbell, M. A. : 
also addenda, bibliography, index and appendix, which 
includes ‘‘A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the 
Rich.’ It is printed on thin paper with limp cloth covers of 
bright red, which we fear would not please the eye of the 
plain Friend who wrote it. Besides the introduction written 
by Whittier for the Boston edition, the volume contains 
numerous explanatory notes and six illustrations,—a wood cut 
of Woolman’s unpretending house in Mount Holly, facsimile 
pages from the first English selection of his journal, a 
specimen of his handwriting, the chair used by him in his last 
illness, a memorandum left by him, and the house in which 
he died. 


POVERTY. 
THE people call him rich: his lands 
Stretch very far and very wide ; 
They call him rich, yet there he stands 
Ill-clad and bent and hollow-eyed. 


The people call him rich: his gold 
Is piled in many a yellow heap, 
But he is all alone and old, 
And when he dies no one will weep. 


They call him rich, but where he dwells 
The floors are bare, the walls are bleak : 

They call him rich ; he buys and sells, 
But no fond fingers stroke his cheek. 


They call him rich : he does not know 
The happiness of standing where 
Sweet winds across the meadows blow 
And toss the verdant billows there. 
—S. E. Kiser, in Harper's Magazine. 


Love is of the immortal, 
And patience is sublime, 
And trouble, a thing of every day, 
And touching every time ; 
And childhood, sweet and sunny, 
And womanly truth and grace, 
Ever can light life’s darkness 
And bless earth's lowliest place. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


COMPENSATION. 
IN the new world toward which our feet are set, 
Shall we find aught to make our hearts forget 
Earth's homely joys and her bright hours of bliss ? 
Has heaven a spell divine enough for this ? 
For who the pleasure of the spring shall tell, 
When on the leafless stalks the brown buds swell, 
When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song ! 


O sweet the dropping eve, the blush of morn, 
The starlit sky, the rustling fields of corn, 

The soft airs blowing from the freshening seas, 
The sunflecked shadow of the stately trees, 

The mellow thunder and the lulling rain, 

The warm, delicious, happy summer rain, 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song ! 


O beauty manifold, from morn till night, 

Dawn's flush, noon's blaze and sunset’s tender light ! 
Of fair, familiar features, changes sweet, 

Of her revolving seasons, storm and sleet 

And golden calm, as slow she wheels through space, 
From snow to roses—and how dear her face 

When the grass brightens, when the days grow long 
And little birds break out in rippling song ! 


O happy earth! O home so well beloved ! 
What recompense have we, from thee removed ? 
One hope we have that overtops the whole— 
The hope of finding every vanished soul 
We love and long for daily, and for this 
Gladly we turn from thee and all thy bliss, 
Even at thy loveliest, when the days are long 
And little birds break out in rippling song. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 

Max Bennett Thrasher, in the Christian Register 
“ WE want to hear from some of the women, now,” 
said Booker Washington, looking out over the fifteen 
hundred colored men and women gathered before him 
at this year’s session of the Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence. “Is Mrs. Lucy Nelson, of Dadeville, Ala., in 
the audience?” 

A very black woman, middle-aged, neatly dressed, 
stood up. Whereas many of the women of her age 
present wore cavernous gingham sunbonnets of 
various colors and conditions, or had their heads 
bound in cloths of black or white this woman wore 
a neat hat, trimmed in keeping with the rest of her 
garb. 

“Sah?” said she, her face showing evidently that 
she was struggling between diffidence at speaking be- 
fore such an august company and a desire, now that 
she had been called on, to do her duty to herself and 
her race. 

“We want to know something, Mrs. Nelson,” said 
Mr. Washington, “ about the condition of the colored 
people in your community. 
their homes?” 

“| think they’s fixin’ to own ’em, sah.” 

“ But do they own them?” 

“Heap of times you can’t tell, sah. 
holdin’ of ’em down.” 

“Do you own your home?” 
has a way of sticking to his point. 

“Yes, sah,’ proudly. “And I can tell you jest 
how I got it.” 


Do the people there own 


sut they’s 


Mr. Washington 
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“ How much land have you got?” continued Mr. 
Washington, in his search for concrete facts. 
“ Forty acres, and a good house with three rooms 
Me and 1 my little grandson. 


g 
He’s ten years old, and I’m the boss. Some years, 


to 


my daughter and 


when cotton is good, we makes as much as a hundred 
dollars.” 
There was a wave of applause from all over the 


room. and the heads in sunbonnets twisted around to 
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Mr. Washington. 
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crop was harvested, 


“ Some 


explained 


“ Didn't I tell vou some years I makes as much as 
a hundred dollars clear? 
the What 


for?” 


When I says clear, I means 


should |] 


money. be givin’ morgidges 

Mr. Washington joined in the laugh at his ex- 
pense, which rippled over the room. “ You said you 
would tell us how you got your place, Mrs. Nelson.” 

“Yes, sah. I swapped a little valler puppy dog 
for it.” 

The audience laughed. 

“ What?” said Mr. Washington. 

“ Fes; I means jest what I says. 
a little puppy dog for it. 
When I started, I didn’t have 
a single thing in the world at all except jest a little 
a little yaller puppy; 
mine had eight little pigs. 


sah. I swapped 


“Tt was this way. 


dog, but a brother-in-law of 
I took the puppy over to 
his house, and he swapped with me, and give me a 
little pig for it. It was just the least little mite of a 
pig. Seemed like it couldn’t live nohow, but I took 
good care of it, and I prayed to the Lord to make 
that pig come forward to do me good; and it lived 
[ turned it out in the spring; and, when 
she came home in the fall, she brought me seven little 
pigs with her. That was my start. I hain’t never had 
This I killed 
three hogs, and I’ve got one more at home now ready 
to kill. And that’s the way I got my start.” 

“T want vou all to hear that,” said Mr. Washing- 
ton. “ Here f 
land and 
her 
I wish some 


and grew. 


to buv anv meat since then. winter 


is a woman who owns forty acres of 
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Doukhobor Self-control. 
Tue self-control which they instill into their children may 


well put to shame most American families. Soon after their 


arrival on this continent a group of Doukhobor children were 
playing with some Canadian children, when one of the latter 


was accidentally hurt and ran home crying. ‘The father of 
this boy was so enraged that he rushed at the only Douk 
hobor child who remained on the playground, and kicked 
this little fellow, who had not been playing at all, but 
innocently sitting near the scene of the trouble, so that he 
died shortly after from the injuries received. 

rhe parents of the lad and all the Doukt obors forthwith 
signed a memorial expressing their sorrow for the boy's 
death, but asking that the man who killed him should not be 
punished. Such an attitude of mind and heart was reflected 
throughout their communities in the children. Indeed, 
was one of the very pleasant features of my Visit among thei: 
villages to observe the gentleness of their manners. | do 
not recall a single instance of quarreling among all the 
groups of children | saw at play, and when | gathered them 
together they invariably showed a courtesy toward the 
smaller members of the group.—[From Joseph Elkinton's 
‘¢ TheDoukhobors.’’ ] 
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The Choice before the South. 
WE are sometimes tempted to go off upon a false and hopeless 


quest. We imagine that the two classes of Negroes between 


which the South may choose is the old-time darky and the 
present day Negro. But practically there is no such alterna- 
tive for us to-day. We must clearly see, many of us with 
sorrow, that the old time darky is forever gone. He was the 
product of the conditions of slavery, conditions which no man 
at the South could or would restore. We cannot choose 
between the old-time darky and the new. We, as practical 
men, must take our choice betwen the two classes of the new 
—the class of quiet, sensible, industrious men and women (as 
yet a minority, but a minority steadily increasing) who seek 
through intelligence and skill to be useful to themselves and 
to their country, and the class (upon the other hand) which is 
backward, thriftless, profitless, which draws from the land or 
the community only what it may consume, which creates no 
wealth because it has no needs, which furnishes the murderer, 
the rapist, the loafer, the incendiary, which presents no theo- 
retic competition for the job of our skilled laborer, largely 
because this class of Negroes is not much possessed of any 
skill nor much enamored of any conceivable job. There are 
just two classes of Negroes in our land to-day—those who are 
going forward and those who are going backward. | 
little doubt as to the choice which the South will make. 
—[The Southern Workman. ] 
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Science in Shovels 
A RECENT issue of Engineering gives some interesting data 
of steps taken by the Bethlehem Steel Co. to reduce the cost 


of common labor employed in shoveling coal, o:e , and 


, ete 
several highly-trained specialists were engaged to study the 
problem. It was found that the time taken to insert a shovel 
into a pile was shorter if it were shoved into the top instead 
of ttom of a pile. * It varied with the material, 
taking longer for coke for sand, and, of course, with 
the man also, a powerful laborer taking twenty-two pound 
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Snuff versus Good Humor. 
INTERESTING notes on the snuff-taking habit are furnished by 
the German authorities of the district known as the Bavarian 


Forest. The men there consume on an average of half a 


pound of snuff per day, the tobacco being mixed with ground 


glass ‘‘to sting better."’ The people in this district are much 


given to violence, and attacks with the knife are of daily 
occurrence. For years the prison authorities experienced 
great difficulties with their charges on account of their uniform 
obstinacy, and finally hit upon the plan of depriving them of 
snuff. They say that after a while a great change for the 
better was noticeable, the men becoming tractableand sensible 
of their degrading inhumanity.—([Chicago Tribune. } 


Children’s Amusements. 


In the nusery of a little boy who is to be many times a million- 
aire it has been found that the supreme joy is a carpenter's 


bench. The discovery began when the young man was given 


a box of tools, all so poor that his father wondered at the little 


fellow's patient efforts to usethem. This led to a few of better 


grade and to a lesson now and again as to their use. Finally 
a vise seemed necessary, and then a special table, and it all 
culminated in a tiny bench, made to order and measure, but 
reproducing exactly the bench of the adult workman. For 
more than a year this has given unmixed pleasure to its owner, 
who always comes back to ‘‘ making something’’ as his best 
amusement. 

In this same nursery the walls have a dado of butcher's 
paper, which can be slipped in and out quickly, and in this the 
little sister has worked out the fancies and conceits of her 
imagination. Fairies and giants, flowers, buds and beasts, in 
most original form, serve to illustrate the stories she has heard 
or made up, and, although Raphael might correct the drawing 
and Titian the color, there has been no end of fun and pleasure 
to the little lady. It should be needless to say that hand and 
hand with the privilege of drawing on this dado goes the Jesson 
that no spot of any other wall must be touched by pencil or 
brush. 

This nursery is presided over by a very intelligent young 
mother, and the psychological law underlying these amuse- 
ments she well understands.—[Public Ledger. ] 


Cattle versus People in Ireland. 
Ix the poor West where the people have been driven off the 
good lands to make room for the cattle, the situation is a most 


painful one. ‘‘ Where the lands are, there are no people ; 


where the people are, there is no land,’ is William O'Brien's 


vivid generalization. It is tootrue. I rode parts of several 


days through rolling, fertile tracts, green in December, dotted 
with bullocks and sheep, and no houses except here and there 
the dwellings of the graziers: But down in the bogs,—in the 
black, grimy swamps,—the people were found swarming in 
their miserable huts, many of them with their few cattle, pigs, 
and poultry housed under the same roof with the family, trying 
to eke out a living from two to half a dozen acres of mud-hole, 
land which an American farmer would never think of trying 
to till, but would turn over to his pigs for a wallow. 

Take Westport Union, for example. Fifteen thousand 
acres are devoted to raising food for the people ; 151,000 acres 
are monopolized by the herds of a dozen graziers. In the 
union are 5,322 occupiers of agricultural land, and 3,041 of 
them pay less than twenty dollars a year rental for thei 
holdings. They pay all the holdings are worth, one may be 
and the annual value of the produce which a family 
can gather from a farm worth twenty dollars a year is the 
measure of these people's standard of comfort. More than 
one thousand other tenants are able to pay less than forty 
dollars a year for their holdings. Nearly all of the land held 
by these poor tenants is reclaimed bog or mountain heather, 
upon which crops are produced only by dint of incredible toil. 
—fWalter Wellman, in the Review of Reviews. | 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE report of the Anthracite Coal Commission, signed by all 
of its members, has been made public and appears to be 
satisfactory to miners, operators and the general public. All 
employés in the mines are to have a ten per cent. increase in 
wages from Eleventh month Ist, 1902 to Fourth month Ist, 
1903. After that date firemen and engineers that hoist water 
are to have an eight-hour day and other employ¢sa nine-hour 
day, at present wages. There is to be no discrimination by 
miners’ organizations or the operators against men because 
of non-membership or membership in labor organizations. 


The awards made are to continue in force for 


three years. 


AN important feature of the Coal Commission's report is 
the provision for a permanent Board of Conciliation, composed 
of six members, the operators in each of the three districts 
to appoint one and ‘‘an organization representing a majority 
of said miners "’ in each district to appoint one. In case of a 
deadlock, an umpire is to be appointed by a Federal Circuit 
Judge. All strikes and lockouts are 
decision of the Board is made absolute. 


forbidden and the 


THE coal miners of the second bituminous district have 
gained a concession for which they have been working for 
five years—an eight-hour day for all labor inside the mines 
(except pumpmen and monthly men, who are to continue on 
present conditions with aten per cent. advance in wages.) 
There is also to be a general advance in wages of from 10 to 
12 percent. The organization, on the other hand, agrees 
that the men will work regularly, excepting in case of funerals, 
legal and church holidays, with no half holiday on Seventh- 
day. 

THE Armour, Cudahy, Swift, Hammond and Schwarzs- 
child and Sulzberger Packing Companies, the five defendants 
in the ouster proceedings brought by the Attorney General of 
Missouri against the alleged beef combine last summer, were 
fined $5,000 each in the Missouri Supreme Court on the 2oth 
instant and ordered to pay the costs of the case, which 
amount to $5,000. Unless the fines and costs are paid 
within thirty days the defendants will be ousted from the 
State. The packers against whom the judgment was issued 
have extensive branch houses in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph. : 

THE Cuban reciprocity treaty was ratified by the United 
States Senate on the iogth instant by a vote of 50to 16. The 
treaty, as ratified, provides that all agricultural and manu- 
factured articles of the United States and Cuba now admitted 
free of duty shall continue on the free list of each country. 
It also provides for a reduction of 20 per cent. on all products 
of Cuban soil or industry that are not on the free list, and for 
a schedule of 20, 30 or 40 percent. of existing rates on various 
American articles imported into Cuba. The changes in the 
tariff are not valid untilapproved by the House of Representa- 
tives and the President may call Congress together a month 
earlier than usual to secure such approval. 

On the 21st instant President Castro, of Venezuela, placed 
his resignation in the hands of the President of Congress after 
reading the Presidential The following day the 
Venezuelan unanimous vote, 
accept President Castro's resignation and passed a resolution 
requesting him to reconsider his decision. On the 23d General 
Matos, the leader of the revolutionists, sent a cablegram to 
the Vice-President, 
Congress, saying thatif ( 
use all his influence 


message. 


Congress, by a declined to 


President of the Venezuelan 
s abdication is accepte 


who is 
astro ‘d he will 
with the commander lutior 


army to put an end to the war 


To the note from 
combined action of 


the Argentine 
American States t 

debts by naval force, Secretary Hay has sent a reply in whicl 
he expresses neither assent nor dissent, but quotes the follow ine 
from the President's last annual message to ( 
independent nation in America need have the slightes 
of aggression from the United States. It | 


‘ 


ongress oo he 
t fear 


vehooves each one 
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to maintain order within its own borders and to discharge its | the famous ‘‘ Hans Breitmann"’ ballads, died on the 2oth 


just obligations to foreigners. When this is done they can 
rest assured that, be they strong or weak, they have nothing 
to dread from outside interference.”’ 

FREDERICK WILLIAM FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury since 
1895, died in London on the 22d instant, in his 72d year. 
Since the death of Dean Stanley he has been the most 
prominent preacher of the Church of England, and has also 
been very active in the work of temperance reform. He was 
a prolific writer, his best known work being his ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ which reached twelve editions in a single year. He 
is also the author of ‘‘Eternal Hope,’’ a volume which 
expresses liberal views concerning the future life. 


NEWS ‘NOTES. 
A Connecticut labor union has been incorporated and now it 
can sue and be sued. 


THE heaviest snow storm of the year fell in eastern Kansas 
and Missouri on the 22d instant. 


A DISPATCH from Rome states 
better and that he has resumed his 


that the Pope's 
private audiences. 


THE Friends’ 


of Pennsylvania. 


AN earthquake shock on the 18th did serious damage to 
Montana's new State House in Helena, wrecking three great 


pillars in the rotunda. 


On the 18th instant the German Reichstag appropriated 
,0oo towards defraying the expenses of Germany's exhibit 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


Dr. J. T. RorHrock, State Commissioner of Forestry, 
says that Pennsylvania has 500,000 acres of highland av ail- 
able for sanitariums for consumptives. 


s 


$375 


CHARLES 





health is 


Home for Children in West Philadelphia | 
has received an appropriation of $4,000 from the Legislature | 


instant, of pneumonia, in Florence, Italy. 


A PHILADELPHIAN has been arrested and imprisoned (hav- 
ing no money to pay his fine) for spitting on the floor of a trolley 
car, despite the remonstrance of the conductor. 


_ ON the 23d instant the town of Surigao, on the island of 
Mindanao, was captured by ladrones, and Constabulary 
Inspector Clarke and several others were killed. 


On the 18th instant the severest snowstorm of the winter 
was raging around Cheyenne, Salt Lake and Denver, while 
in Burlington, lowa, the mercury was reported to be gs in the 
shade. 


AN appeal has been made to President Roosevelt to permit 
the body of Father Augustine, the priest who was tortured to 
death in the Philippines by Captain Brownell, to be removed 
to consecrated ground. 


Davip R. FRANCIS, President of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Company, on his return from Europe, where he 
went in the interest of the World’s Fair was greeted at the 
station in St. Louis by 10,000 persons. 


SHIPPENSBURG. PA., has a Prohibition Chief Burgess, who 
is enforcing the Sabbath observance laws. Drug stores and 
restaurants are closed on the Sabbath, and no Sunday news 
papers are allowed to be sold in the borough. 


HARVARD is to have a Stadium,—an athletic field sur- 
rounded by permanent banks of seats—which is to cost 
$175,000 and have a seating capacity of 30,000 people. This 
is to be given to the university by the class of 1879, and will 
stand as a memorial of the twenty-fifth anniversary of that class. 


THE Summer School for the South (a branch of the work 
of the Southern Educational Board) will hold its second annual 
session at the University of Tennessee, in Knoxville, from 
Sixth month 23d to Eighth month 1st. The school will offer 
150 courses ranging from the kindergarten to the university, 
with a faculty of 80 men and women. 


GopFREY LELAND, of Philadelphia, author of 


Cz ALE NDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


3D Mo. 27.—FRIENDS’ EQUAL 
Association will meet in the meeting- 
house at 15th and Race Sts., 
o'clock, to be addressed by ELIZABETH 
PoweLL Bonpb, Dean of 
College. Subject: ‘The Modern 
Appeal,’’ followed by an address 
Frederic A. Hinckley. 
Association will please bring friends. 


* 


3D Mo. 


Meeting, at 35th St. and Lancaster Ave. 


ONFERENCE UNDER 
Quarterly Meet- 


2p Mo. 29.—A C 

* the care of Concord 
ings Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Middletown, Pa., at 2.30 p. m. 
Address by Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, 
Swarthmore College, on ‘‘Arbitration 
in Business Life."’ 


3p Mo. 29.—-CORNWALL, N. Y. FRIENDS’ 
iation, at the home of J. Quimby 


3 p.m 


Asso¢ 
Brown, at 


29.—CINCINNATI FRIENDS’ As- 
at the home of Peirce Cad- 


3D Mo. 
sociation, 
walader. 


3p Mo. 29.—FRIENDS'’ MEETING AT 


RIGHTS 


at 8 | 





Swarthmore 
by | 


Members of the | 


29.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING | 


of 


the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, corner 44th St. and Girard 
Ave. at 3 o'clock. Interested Friends 
are cordially invited. 


Pa., FRIENDS’ 
home of William 


4TH Mo. 1.—NEWTOWN, 
Association, at the 
and Lettie W. Eyre. 


4TH Mo. 5.—READING PA., FRIENDS’ 
Meeting, visited by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee. 


Mo. 5.—AT 
Del. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, 
ra, 


NEAR 
a Circular meet- 


4TH 
Media, 


ing under the care of a Committee of | 


Concord Quarterly 
Walnut St. cars 
Providence Ave. 
meeting-house. 


Meeting at 3 p. m. 
via. Angora reach 
two blocks 


4TH Mo. 11.—SALEM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 


Union will be held at Woodstown, N. J. | 
at 10 a. mM. | 


in Friends’ meeting-house, 
Papers will be prepared on the following 
subjects : Do we show sufficient rever- 
ence (1) during Prayer? (2) for the 


Bible? (3) for our First-day ? (4) for our | 
is ex- | 


Meeting? A cordial invitation 
tended to all interested. 


STILLWATER QUARTERLY MEETING has 


| been changed to a half-yearly meeting, to 


be held at Richland, near Quaker City, 


| Ohio, the last Seventh-day of Fifth month 


from ; 


and the first Seventh- day of Eleventh 
month. 


THE PHILADELPHIA YOUNG FRIENDS’ 
Association has a number of bound copies 
| of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCERS which it 
would be glad to give to anyone desiring 
them. For further particulars address 
EvizA H. WorRELL, 140 N. 15th St., 
Phila. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








THE BRITISH FRIEND. 
PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 
Being the only religious and literary review written 
chiefly for the general public, but from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends, The British 
Friend offers a unique opportunity for spreading 

lhe Truth '* among thoughtful enquirers. 
The issue for March 1903, contains: 
«“ Guidance,” by Joan M. Fry. 
“ Social Conditions in Australia,” by Joshua Rowntree. 
“Criticism and the Cross,” and“ The Formalism of 
Informality,’’ by the Editor. 
« Christian Science,” by John W. Graham, M. A. 
“ Idealism in Education,” by Francis E. Pollard, M.A. 
“The Society of Friends and Social Problems,” by 
B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
A distinctive feature is made of Reviews, and 
Notices of Books, especially such as are likely to 


be helpful to those engaged in religious and social 
work, 


Subscription, 6s.6d. ($1.58) per annum, post free. 
Specimen copy on application. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER : 
EDWARD GRUBB, M. . 


Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR. 
Savannah by Sea. 


ww 4 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
SEVEN DAY TOUR $29 
TO SAVANNAH 

including all expenses. Leave Philadelphia Tues- 


day April 14th. Send for itinerary. 


0. F. LUCAS, Agent, 
Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
$2.50 per 1000. 


Pear trees, Strawberry plants, California privet,— 
all at low rates. Catalogue free. 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N.J. 


lines on every package. 


He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 

Why ? 

The future of his family was 
made secure, his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


FOS SIS SCS STS & SUSI O IIIS 


LALARLALAGEASD aneeeeeeeeeneaedd 
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THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASH- 
INGTON. 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Monday, April 6. Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer 
of passenger and baggage, station to 


hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New| 


York, $13.00 from Trenton, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, 
Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or 
Hamilton Hotels. For accommodations 
at Regent, Metropolitan, National, or 
Colonial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special side 
trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO 
ATLANTA, GA., AND MACON, GA., 
AND RETURN, VIA THE SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 


On May 4th and 5th, the Southern 
Railway will sell round trip tickets from 
Washington to Atlanta, Ga., account the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, May 6th to 12th, 1903, atone 
first-class fare plus twenty-five cents, final 
limit May 16th, 1903. Also to Macon, 
Ga. on May 4th and sth, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus twenty-five cents, 
final limit May 1oth, 1903, account of the 
Sugar-Cane Growers’ Convention, held at 
that point May 6th, 8th, 1903. Corre- 
sponding low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily to Atlanta, Macon and 
other points South. Dining-car service 
on all through trains. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


ay > 
‘>cT= — 


Farmers and Gardeners, 


tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have annually 


has tanght that 
ARE THE BEST. 
Seld under three w 
that our seed will do their 
part in the making of the 
Catalogue free. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The second personally-conducted tour 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for the present season will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Saturday, March 28. 
Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary 
expense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate ‘of $36.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $34.50 from 
Trenton ; $33.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 
OLD Point ComrortT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at Chamberlin 
Hotel, and good to return direct by regular 
trains within six days, will be sold in 
connection with this tour at rate of $17.00 
from New York, $15.50 from Trenton ; 
$14.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


A CHARMING TRIP 


is in reserve for those who contemplate 
visiting the Pacific Coast during the Spring. 
On May 2d, and from May rth to 17th, 
inclusive, special excursion tickets will be 
sold to Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
return, via the Southern Railway at 
extremely low rates. These tickets permit 
of stop-over, and are good to return until 
July 15th, 1903. 

Round-trip rate from Philadelphia will 
be $66.75, going and returning same 
route; going one route and returning 
another $68.25. Corresponding low rates 
from other points. 

In addition to the Standard Pullman 
sleeping-cars, operated daily, the Southern 
Railway operates tri-weekly, high-class, 
personally-conducted excursion sleepers 
from Washington to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco without change, via Atlanta, 
New Orleans, and El] Paso, in which the 
berth rate is only $7.00 from Washington 
to the above points. These cars leave 
Washington at 8.45 p. m., on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger “ 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all 
information. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 


minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Booklet.Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 


52n? 3 Wedis Su, Philadelphia 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
ou re 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 


. Botton WInPEnny, 

arren G. GriFFituH, 
Epwarp G. McCo ttn, 
Avrrep |. Puituips, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dup.ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pgarson. 


Titles to Real Estate 


Nicuoras Brice, 
S. Davis Paces, 
Jossrn R. Ruoaps, 
— F. Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 
Cuas. S. HincHMAN, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, 
Joun H. Craven, 


United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1,000,000 


Capital, . 
500,000 


Surplus and undivided profits, 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary. 
T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D., Medical Director. 
DIRECTORS: 
William H, Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I. Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 
Joel Cook. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. CO. 


Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$34,000,000 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 
Dividends. 

The Highest Grade of Life Insurance at the 
Lowest Cost. 
Company 
Themselves. 

Good Contracts to Good Agents. 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


William M. Coates, 
Caleb J. Milne, 
V.C. Sweatman, 
Charles Porter, 
Robert Dornan, 
ie G. Carruth, 
illiam Bault, 





Assets, . . ° 


The for Those who Think for 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


~ GIRARD TRUST COMPANY __ 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssIGNngz, AND RECEIVER. 
FInanciaL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InreREstT ALLOWED On INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 
— - —* 


Trustees, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CorPORATION MorTGAGss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea. Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, . $ 4,457,613.08 


Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, 


Assets of the pany, 


6,317,764.17 
61 615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrato 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, ; 
T. Wistar Brown, .. . . . Vice-President 
AsaS. Wing, ... .. . Vice-President 
Joseph Ashbrook, . . Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
} Roberts Foulke, ... . Trust Officer 

avid G. Alsop, . 

J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 


is . .. . Actuary 
. . . Assistant Trust Officer 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, james V. Watson, 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 

i Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 

. Preston Thomas, 

Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janney, 

Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 

Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 
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Shoes of the Practical Sort 

Shoe needs just now point toward spring 
and summer. Wealready have unusually 
complete lines of the new styles for men, 
women and children. Perhaps we were 
never quite so well prepared thus early in 
the season. We barely hint at a few of the 
popular-priced Shoes and Oxfords : 


MEN’S WATERPROOF-SOLE SHOES 
-—more of a necessity than a luxury by 
all odds ; and this style is essentially a 
dress shoe with a waterproofed sole : it 
is not clumsy, and it does not draw the 
feet—two points in its favor. Nearly 
every man is surprised when he sees it ; 
for it is so different from most wet- 
weather shoes. Made of soft vici kid— 
$6.00. 

BOYS’ SHOES—we have several lines, 
made on lasts like the men’s, but 
smaller ; sturdy kinds for hard wear, 
and patent leather for dress—$2.75, 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 a pair. 

WOMEN'S OXFORDS—of ideal kid; 
almost as soft and gentle to the feet as 
a glove is tothe hand. Graceful styles 
in which particular attention was paid 
to the little details—$3.50 and $5.00 
a pair. 

MISSES’ SPRING-HEEL SHOES—made 
of the higher grades of leather, in shapes 
best-suited to growing feet. Ideal kid ; 
black Russia, vici kid—$3.00 a pair. 

CHILDREN’S HIGH-GRADE SHOES 
—broad and roomy at the toes, to give 
them plenty of space to grow. Tan, 
Russia calf, kid, calfskin and patent 
leather—$2. 50. 

Still good picking from. 

Shoes and Sa 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Open att THE Year. Lone Distance TeL_ernone 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig, 
R. W. Richards. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, may der 


Micuican Avenug, Attantic City, N J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Canrrat Avz., Ocean Crrv, N. j 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att rue year 
Ocgan Env oF Tennessen Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E and H. M. HUMPTON. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below oth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
3 From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. . cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Telephones. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Home Kitchen Outfits 


and all 


House Furnishing Goods 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER, 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





